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THE UTICA CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 


JULY, 


| 


For the Utica Christian Repository. 
On the Christian Dispensation. 
Colossians 2. 14. Blotting out the | 

hand-writing of ordinances that | 
was against us, which was contrary 
fo us, and took it out of the way, 
nailing it to his cross. 

To ascertain the exact period of 
time when the Jewish dispensation 
ended, and the christian dispensa- | 
tion began—what laws were then 
repealed, and what continued in 
force; what ancient rites and 
institutions were then abolished, 
dvd what new ones introduced in 
their place, is a matter of no small 
importance to believers, in studying 
the religion of the bible, and in es- 
tavlishing in their minds the right |) 
system of faith and practice. A ! 
correct knowledge and understand- 





f 


ing of the scriptures on these sub- 
jects, will decide some questions 
which are now discussed among 
christians, and about which, their 
opinions are widely different. ‘To | 
bring the subject under discussion, 
ina plain and familiar way, and to 
hold it up to view, in the light which | 
the scriptures furnish, the words of j; 
ihe text have been chosen. “ Blot- || 
ting out the hand-writing of ordi- | 
nances that was against us, which | 
was contrary to us, and took it out |' 
of the way, nailing it to his cross.” 
In discoursing upon the subject, I | 
shall enquire, 

I. What we are to understand by | 
the hand writing of ordinances. 

II. Show that the Jewish dispen- 
sation ended, and the christian dis- 
pensation began at the death of 
Christ. 

ILI. Give some reasons for this. 
IV. Answer some objections. | 
I. What are we to understaad by 

the hand-writing of ordinances? 
Chis will require a few particulars. 
Bb 
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, 1. It does not mean the moral 
law. The moral law summarily 
comprehended in the precepts of 
the decalogue, and summed up in 
love to God and man, is a trans- 
cript of the divine perfectioss—the 
standard of right and wrong for the 
universe; and binding upon angels, 
men and devils. Perfect obedience 
to this law among the members of 
any community, would produce per- 
fection in holiness and in happiness. 
There is an impossibility, therefore, 
in the nature of things, that the au- 
thority of this law should be done 
away, or its obligations cease to be 
binding upon the human race.— 
The perfections of the divine na- 
ture must be changed, and his pres- 
ent plan of government annihilated, 
before he can cease to forbid idola- 
try, the worship of images, the pro- 
fanation of his name or the devo- 
tion of the Sabbath to secular pur- 
poses, or indulge mankind in rebel- 
lion against parental authority, or in 
the commission of murder, adulte- 
ry, theft, perjury and covetousness. 
So long as men are moral a- 
gents, and accountable for their 
conduct, so long will they be under 
obligation to keep the moral law, 
and to be perfect in every christian 
grace and virtue. The sufferings 
and death of Christ, fulfilled the de- 
mands of the law in the room of 
sinners, but did not destroy its au- 
thority, or relax its obligations in 
the least. Lest his disciples should 
imagine that they were released 
from their obligations to keep the 
law by the liberty of the gospel, he 
urges them to maintain a holy life, 
and adds as the reason; “ Think 
not that I am come to destroy the 
law or the prophets: [ am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily 
I say unto you, till heaven and 
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earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law till all 
be fulfilled. Whosoever, therefore, 
shall break one of these least com- 
mandments and shall teach men so, 
he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven: but whosoever 
shall do and teach them, the same 
shall be called great in the king- 
dom of heaven.”? Math. 5. |7—19. 
The requirements of the law are 
the great instruments in the hands 
of the Spirit, in producing convic- 
tion in the mind of sinners, and in 
bringing them to the knowledge of 
Christ. “For by the law is the 
knowledge of sin :’”? Paul’s own ex- 
perience is evidence of the same 
truth. For “I.was alive without 
the law once: but when the com- 
mandment came, sin revived and I 
died.” After his reconciliation 
to God, and his attainment of an 
interest in Christ, he rejoiced in the 
requirements and sanctions of the 
moral law. “1 delight in the law 
of God after the inward man.” He 
took delight in the worship of God, 
in the observance of the Sabbath, 
and in the performance of duty.— 
He is very careful to inform us 
that the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, does not destroy the de- 
mands of the law. “Do we then 
make void the law through faith? 
God forbid: yea we establish. the 
law.” Rom. 38.31. The Jews, at 
the millennium, will be converted 
to the christian faith, & be received 
anew into God’s gracious covenant, 
but the moral law is the great in- 
strument which will be employed 
to accomplish the event. “ After 
those days, saith the Lord, I will 
put my law in their inward parts, 
and write itin their hearts: and I 
will be their God and they shall be 
my people.” Jeremiah, 36.33. This 
law will continue in force, and be 
the rule of life for believers to the 
end of time, and in the world to 
come, be perfectly fulfilled by the 
saints in their love to God and one 
another. 
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2. The hand-writing of ordinan. 
ces, does not mean the Abrahamic 
Covenant. The conditions of this 
covenant are, faith in God and obe. 
dience to his laws: and its promi- 
ses secure to believers, all the bles. 
sings of this life and of the life to 
come. “Thé Lord appeared unto 
Abram, and said unto him, I am the 
Almighty God: walk before me and 
be thou perfect. And I will estab- 
lish my covenant bétween me and 
thee; and thy segd after thee, in 
their generations, for an everlasting 
covenant; to be a God unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee.”? Gen, 
17.1—-7. This promise contains 
all the good vouchsafed to believers 
in the gospel. “ He that overcom- 
eth shall inherit all things: andi{ 
will be his God, and he shall be my 
son.” Rev. 21.7. If the covenant 
made with Abraham Was temporary, 
and to endure tor a few centuries 
only, how comes it to be called an 
everlasting covenant? The Psal- 
mist, cleariy teaches that this co- 
venant will stand “to the end of 
time, and the termination of the hu- 
man race. “ He hath remembered 
his covenant forever,the word which 
he commanded to a thousand gene- 
rations: which covenant he made 
with Abraham, and his oath unto 
Isaac: and confirmed the same un- 
to Jacob for a law, and to Israel for 
an everlasting covenant.” Ps. 105. 
8, 9, 10. Eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight years passed away, 
from the time that covenant was es- 
tablished in the family of Abraham, 
before the coming of Christ; and 
in this period there were forty-two 
generations only. “All the genera- 
tions from Abraham to David, are 
fourteen generations: and from 
David until the carrying away into 
Babylon, are fourteen generations: 
and from the carrying away into 
Babylon unto Christ, are fourteen 
generations.’ Math. 1.17. If the 
Abrahamic covenant is done away; 
how come the apostles to appeal te 
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of believers under the gospel ?— 
« Ye are the children of the proph 

ets and of the covenant which God 
made with our fathers, saying unto 
Abraham, and in thy seed shall all 
the kindreds of the eart': be blessed. 
Acts, 3. 25. Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law being 
made a curse for us: for it is writ- 
ten, cursed is every one that hang- 
eth ona tree; that the blessing of 
Abraham might come on the gen- 
tiles through Jesus Christ; that we 
might receive the promise of the 
Spirit thro’ faith. Brethren, I speak 
after the manner of men:—Tho’ 
it be but a man’s covenant, yet 
if it be confirmed, no.man disannul- 
leth or addeth thereto.” Gal. 3. i3, 
14, 15. What was the blessing of 
Abraham? “ All the blessing prom 

ised to him. in the covenant, sa 

some, was the possession of the land 
of Canaan.” But do all gentile 
believers inherit this blessing? To 
make the enquiry is sufficient. The 
blessing of Abraham is all the good 
contained in the covenant of grace. 
“{ will be a God unto thee.”— 
Hence the apostle saith to the Ga- 
latian believers, “ If ye be Christ’s, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the promise.”— 
Gal. 3.29. The law of Moses gi- 
ven at Mount Sinai, and designed 
to continue no- longer than till the 


coming of Christ, had no influence 


to abrogate er destroy the covenant 
made with Abraham. And this, [ 
say, that.the covenant that was con- 
firmed before, of God in Christ, the 
law, which was four hundred and 
thirty years after, cannot disannul ; 
that it should make the promise of 
none effect.”” Verse 17 ; In the pa- 
rable of the vineyard, the husband- 
men covenanted with the master to 
give him a portion of the fruits, lit- 
erally, holiness of heart, the quali- 
fications for membership in the 
church, This was the covenant 
made with Abraham and his seed. 
When they were rejected, and the 
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vineyard let out to others, the same 
covenant was made with them, and 
upon the same conditions. The 
gentiles were to give the same por- 
tion of the fruits. “The kingdom 
of God shall be taken from you and 
given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof.” Math. 71. 43 

3. The hand-writing of ordinan- 
ces, does not mean the Old Testa- 
ment. The belief of the same 
doctrines—the experience of the 
same grace—and obedience to the 
same laws, essentially, were requi- 
red of mankind under the Old Tes- 
tament as under the New. The 
doctrine of man’s depravity—of re- 
generation by the Spirit of God— 
of the sovereignty of his grace—of 
an atoning sacrifice for sin—ef per- 
severance in holiness—and of a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punish- 
ments, is clearly revealed in the 
Old Testament. The system. of 
faith and practice in the New Tes- 
tament, is merely a continuation of 
the same in the Old, with enlarge- 
ments, additions, and illustrations. 
The Saviour and the apostles ap- 
pealed to the authority of the Ok 
Testament for the truth of the doc- 
trines they preached, directed their 
followers to examine the scriptures 
for light and instruction in the 
things of the gospel, and taught that 
they were to continue in force.— 
“ Search the scriptures,” that is, the 
Old Testament, is the command of 
Christ. John 5.29. “Do not think 
that I will accuse you to the Father: 
there is one that accuseth you, even 
Moses in whom ye trust. For had 
ye believed Moses, ye would have 
believed me; for he wrote of mer 
But if ye believe not his were 
how shall ye believe my words?” 
Verses 45, 46,47. Two hundred 
and forty four passages in the Old 
Testament, are quoted by the wri- 
ters and speakers in the New, and 
brought forward to yr the truth 
of their doctrine and practice: and 
one hundred & twenty-two passages 
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in the New Testament, are foun- 
ded upon the same number in the 
Old, and have a particular reference 
to the same. There is none of the 
Old Testament without its use and 
importance in the system of reli 
ion. * All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profita- 
ble for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for insiruction in righteous- 
ness; that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works. 2 Tim. 3. 16, 17. 
We have also a more sure word of 
prophecy ;” (the Old Testament,) 
** whereunto ye do well to take heed, 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn, and ihe 
day star arise in your hearts.” 2 
Pet. 1.19. If the Old Testament 
is done away, and to be laid aside 
as useless, it might as well be sepa- 
rated from the inspired volume and 
buried in oblivion. But in a short 
time, what darkness would over- 
spread the christian world. In 
some distant generation, the account 
of the creation of the world and 
the fall of man, would be lost in 
the church, the preparations which 
God made for the coming of the 
Saviour, and the fulfilment of his 
promises would be unknown, and 
the evidence of the truth and in- 
spiration of the scriptures from the 
prophecies which have been fulfilled 
and are now fulfilling, and remain 
to be fulfilled, would be annihila- 
ted. The truth is, the Old Testa- 
ment and tke New, stand or fall 
together. The denial, therefore, of 
the former, tends to infidelity, to 
the injury of the church, and to the 
destruction of religion in the world. 
The apostles never pretended that 
they taught 2 new system of reli 
gion, but only the fulfilment of the 
prophecies respecting the Messiah, 
and the church under the new dis- 
pensation. “ Having therefore, ob- 
tained help of God, I continue un 
to this day, witnessing both to small 


and great, saying none other things |} son ;” the Sinai covenant: “ for the 


than those which the prophets ang 
Moses did say should come.” Acts 
26. 22. 

4. The hand-writing of ordi. 
nances, means nothing more no; 
less than «he rites and ceremonies 
of the Jewish law, peculiar to the 
ancient dispensation. These are 
sometimes called the law of Moses, 
because revealed to him im the 
Mount, and enjoined upon his na. 
tion ; sometimes the Sinai covenant 
because it contained conditions and 
promises; sometimes the middk 
wall of partition, because all reli- 
gious intercourse between Jew and 
gentile was prohibited, and some- 
times the law of commandment: 
contained in ordinances, because 
the burdensome rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Jewish ritual, were in- 
stituted and enforced by its autho- 
rity. Their sacrifices, their priest- 
hood, their oblations, their festivals, 
and their ceremonies of purification, 
were peculiar to the people of God, 
under the former dispensation— 
The judicial law, which appointed 
cities of refuge for the manslayer, 
and established courts of equity for 
the distribution of justice between 
man and man, is not now binding 
upon the church. These were lo- 
cal, and a shadow of things to come: 
but the body is of Christ. His suf: 
ferings and death, answered the ul- 
timate end & design of the ceremoni- 
al law, fulfilled its types and fig- 
ures, and rendered any farther ob- 
servance of it, improper and use- 
less, among the children of God.— 
In the allegory, in which Sarah and 
Isaac represent the covenant of 
grace made with Abraham, and Ha- 
gar and Ishmael represent the Si- 
nai covenant, we are clearly taught 
that the latter is set aside, and no 
longer binding, and the former con- 
tinued in full force, andthe parent 
of all true believers. Neverthe- 
less, what saith the scripture ?— 
«Cast out the bond woman and her 
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son of the bondwoman, shall not be 
heir with the son of the free wo- 
man. So then, brethren, we are not 
children of the bond woman, but of 
the free :?’? the covenant of grace. 
Gal. 4. 30,31. In the eighth chap- 
ter of the Hebrews, the Sinai cove- 
nant and the covenant of grace are 
brought into view and compared.— 
The latter is said to be a better co- 
venant—established upon better 
romises. The defects and imper- 
fections of the Sinai covenant, were 
the reason that it must be dis annul 
led. For, if that first covenant had 


| been faultless, the:, should no place 


have been sought for the second. 
“The ingathering of the Jews at the 
millennium, when they shall be graf- 
ted into their own Olive tree, is de- 
clared. Behold the days come, 
gaith the Lord, when I will make 
anew covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Ju- 
dah; not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers, in 
the day when [ took them by the 
hand to lead them out of the land of 
Egypt.” They will then enter into 
God’s gracieus covenant, and be- 
come his Children, and this will 
be new to that people, who, for 
ages and generations, had been left 
to hardness of heart and blindness 
of mind. It is remarkable that, 
they will then receive the same bles- 


| sing that is promised in the cove- 


nant made with Abraham. “I will 
he to them a God, and they shall be 
tome a people.”” God will renew 
his covenant with his rejected sons 
and daughters, and make them the 
members of his own family. “In 
that he saith a new covenant he 
hath made the first old. Now that 
which decayeth and waxeth old is 
ready to vanish away.” They will 
not he brought back and placed un- 
der their ancient forms and institu- 
tions, but made genuine membes of 
the true church from which the 

were broken off by unbelief. The 
game subject is brought into view 


and discussed in the epistle to the © 
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Ephesians, 2. 14, et seq. “For he 

is our peace who hath made both one, 

and hath broken down the middle 

wall of partition between us: hav- 

ing abolished in his flesh, the emity, 

even the law of commandments 

contained in ordinances; for to 

make in himself of twain, one new 

man, so making peace.” A new 

man, is a sinner converted by di- 

vine grace, and a new direction and 
bias given to all his powers and 
faculties ; but he is essentially the 
same man. Paul the Apostle al- 

ways acknowledged that he was 
Saul, the persecutor. After the 
ceremonial law was abolished, and 
the partition wall broken down, 
Jews and Gentiles were united in 
the same church, and it was under 
a new dispensation, under new rites 
and institutions, but the foundation, 
covenant and constitution were the 
same. The Apostle has particular 
reference to the outer and inner 
court of the temple, which were di- 
vided by a partition wall. In the 
outer court, the Gentiles might as- 
semble, see the worship of the sanc- 
tuary, and hear the explanations of 
the law, but were not permitted to 
enter the inner court and associate 
with the people of God. When the 
wall was removed, the Gentiles 
were received to all the privileges 
of the church, and they who some- 
time were afar off, were made nigh 
by the blood of Christ. in the ori- 
ginal institution of circumcision, it 
was the token of the Abrahamic co- 
venant, and the seal of the right- 
eousness of faith; but in process of 
time, it was incorporated with the 
law of Moses, and numbered with 
the Jewish rites. In the change of 
the dispensation, this form of the 
seal was laid aside as improper, and 
a new one introduced in its place. 
The first set of husbandmen that 
engaged to cultivate the vineyard 
upon condition of paying a rent to 
the owner, sealed their covenant 
with the rite of circumcision. The 
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second set, received the same vine- 
yard,upon the same terms, and seal- 
ed their contract with the ordinance 
of baptism. The seventh day Sab- 
bath was instituted for man in a 
state of innocence, and was to be 
observed in commemoration of 
God’s finishing the work of crea- 
tion ; but after the nation of Israel 
was delivered from bondage and be- 
come independent, it was made a 
part of the moral law, and used as a 
sign between God and that people, 
« As Christ rested from his work as 
God did from his; and as all men 
should honor the Son, as they honor 
the Father,” the day of Christ’s re- 
surrection, the first day of the week, 
was observed by his disciples and 
the primitive Christians, as a day 
of holy rest unto the Lord. The 
Spirit and design of the fourth com- 
mand is answered by the observ- 
ance of one seventh part of time, as 
the christian Sabbath. When the 


nation of the Jews was rejected of 
God and dispersed, the sign was no 
longer useful, and the seventh day 


of the week gave place to the first, 
in commemoration of Christ’s fin- 
ishing the work of redemption. 
L. D. 
{ Zo be continued. | 
--» EQOur 
From the Evangelical Monitor. 

The subject of the following com- 
munication is important to minis- 
ters and people, and it is deeply 
to be regreted, that the salaries 
of most ministers in the country 
barely enable them to provide for 
their families, while they ae o- 
bliged to dispense with such books 
as seem almost necessary to their 
improvement and usefulness. It 
is hoped some correspondent will 
a a remedy for the evil 

ere complained of, and that the 
churches will be induced to in- 
quire whether they may not 
greatly promote their own edifi- 
cation, by procuring a parsonage 
library, or even a parish library, 


Ministerial Libraries. 


and let such parstors be Library). 
ans. By adopting either, it j 
confidently believed they woul 
reap a rich reward. 


Mr. Cuaprin, 

I wish through the medium of 
your paper, to state a“ case of con. 
science” which has much occupied 
my mind, and which | have not beep 
able satisfactorily to solve. I shall 
be greatly obliged if you or any of 
your correspondents will communi. 
cate something which shall make 
my duty plain. The question jg, 
whether I ought to purchase such 
books as would, if I possessed them, 
make me more useful and more ac- 
ceptable to my people? In order 
that you may correctly judge in my 
case, | state the following facts.— 
My parents gave me such assis- 
tance, that by school keeping -and 
the closest economy, I finished my 
education, and found myself only a- 
bout $100 in debt. This debt | 
made it my first business to dis- 
charge. I married, had _ several 
children, and am settled in a res- 
pectable parish. Before my settle- 
ment, and while my family was ve- 
ry small, I saved from my expense 
of living a few hundred dollars — 
On this capital [ have not largely 
intrenched, though in spite of all 
my economy it has somewhat di- 
minished. My salary with a few 
occasional free will offerings will 
barely carry me comfortably through 
the year without allowing any thing 
for luxury or splendor ; at these I 
do not aspire. Any unusual sick- 
ness unavoidably makes an inroad 
upon my small capital. I am trou- 
bled with pulmonary complaints, 
which admonish me to expect an 
early grave, though as yet my la- 
bors have seldom been entirely sus- 
pended If I outlive my ability to 
labor, my people have a right to 
withdraw their support from me, 
and give it to another. And, in- 
deed, if a general desire should at 
any time prevail among my people 
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.o have me removed, I could not in 
conscience continue with them. I 
employ my whole time in the min- 

istry, Without attending in the least 
to farming, trade or any other secu- 
lar businéss. My parish is rather 
wealthy than poor. My parishion- 
ers treat me with great affection 
and kindness. I am under multi 

plied obligations to individuals, and 
make no complaint of any. In their 
tenporal prosperity I rejoice. For 
their salvation, I would joyfully do 
every thing consistent with my du- 
ty. [verily believe that if they 
were aware how much my satisfac- 
tion and their good would be promo 

ted thereby, they would immediate- 
ly procure a parsonage library. I 
have no desire that they should 
sive me any thing more than the 
use of necessary bouks while [ con 

tinue their minister. One hundred 
dollars value in addition to the few 
Ihave, would tolerably well answer 
my purpose, though three times that 
sum would not purchase a full li- 
brary fora clergyman. Now, Sir, 
ought I to take 100 dollars from my 
little estate (not one cent of which 
by the way, was ever received from 
this people) and purchase books with 
it? or, ought I not? If I should 
soon be cast on a dying bed, and re- 
alize that my wife was ina few 
hours to be a poor widow, and 
my little ones without a father to 
provide, could I then feel justified 
in having expended that sum for 
property which could be of very lit- 
tle value to them? Or, if through 
infirmity, 1 should be laid aside 
rom my labors, and find my last 
cent expended in supporting myself 
and ilies and that I had become 
an object of charity, dependent on 
the bounty of others and a burden 
to my friends, could I then feel as 
though I had done right ? On the 
Other hand, for I wish to look at 
both sides, if I should continue in 
the ministry some ten or fifteen 
years longer, and on my d- ing bed 
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reflect that though I had behefitted 
my people to the extent of my abil- 
ity with the means I had, yet if I 
had expended one or two hundred 
dollars more in books, while my lit- 
tle property lasted, [ might proba- 
bly have done much more good, 
could I close my eyes in peace? 
Could I give account of my stew- 
ardship in this respect with joey? 
Indeed, Sir, 1 am in a strait. I 
look at the situation of a widowed 
mother, surrounded with little ones, 
and destitute of the means of sup- 
porting them. I am filled with 
grief. { look at the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in this place, 
and I am ready to spend my last 
cent for the spiritual good of my 
flock. Perhaps you will say, state 
the case fairly to your people. I 
fear to. I apprehend that an ac- 
count of their ignorance in this par- 
ticular, tho’ on most subjects they 
are intelligent, the bare statement 
would scatter the seeds of aliena- 
tion, and that the favor, if conferred 
under those circumstances, would 
prove the occasion of more evil than 
good. Had I made it a condition of 
my settling among them, and they 
had complied with it, all would have 
been well; but it is now too late. 
Tt will seem to them that I am not 
content with what I agreed to re- 
ceive. May God enable you or 
some of your correspondents, to 
point out my duty, and may he dis- 
pose me cheerfully to perform it. 
PASTOR. 
June 3, 1822. 
> OM... 

For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ON THE PERSONALITY OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 

We affirm, as a truth, to which, 
we think every candid and enlight- 
ened mind will readily assent, that, 
to whatever object personal attri- 
butes and qualities are habitually 
attributed in the same manner, and 
under the same general circumstan- 


4 ces which attend those same predi- 
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cates when affirmed of what is 
known to be a real person; those 
attributes and qualities must as cer- 
tainly be understood to refer to a 
real person, as any attribute is ever 
understood in any case to refer toa 
real person—and for the same rea 

son. When mankind speak of a re. 
al person, they habitually use lan- 
guage peculiarly formed and adap. 
ted to express the idea of a real 
person. And this peculiar form 
and manner of expression, or, in 
more general terms, language pecu- 
liarly adapted to express the idea 
designed to be expressed, is the on- 
ly way in which mankind can, in 
their intercourse with each other, 
distinguish one idea from another. 
It is true, that objects which have 
not life are frequently personified ; 
or, in other words, are spoken of as 
though they did in reality possess 
those personal qualities and attri- 
butes which are either attributed to 
them or implied, in the language 
applied to them. But in such cases 
of personification, the language is 
not habitual; it is only temporary. 
And, in relation to a subject of dis- 
course, which has not life, or which 
has no personal existence in dis. 

tinction from something with which 
it is connected, there is also an ha- 
bitual manner of speaking adapted 
to such subjects—that is, things are 
habitually spoken of according to 
their real character. And besides, 
when the nature of the object or 
subject spoken of is known by us, 
we can of course determine, inde- 
pendent of the habitual manner of 
speaking in relation to those objects, 
whether the language is to be un- 
derstood literally or not. And this 
previous knowledge of the nature of 
the object or the subject of discourse 
is presupposed by the speaker or 
writer. Onsome subjects, however, 
the habitual use of language is the 
only rule by which we can deter- 
mine whether the language, in rela- 


to be understood literally or fiourg. 
tively. Subjects of which we are 
entirely ignorant but by revelation 
are of this class :—as for example, 
the subject of angels. * We know 
nothing of them but by revelation, 
They are referred to, and spoken of 
in the scriptures, as having a real 
and personal existence. To them 
is applied the same language which 
we constantly apply to mankind jy 
reference to individual persons, or 
to any personal quality. And all, 
who believe the bible, believe in the 
personal existence of angels; but 
their faith is founded on the mean- 
ing, habitually attached to the lan- 
guage applied to them. This lan- 
guage, therefore, which, in its ap- 
plication to mankind, is always in- 
tended to express the idea of a real 
person, and to express the idea of 
qualities possessed by real persons 
is, when applied to what the scrip- 
tures term angels, understood by 
us to refer to real persons, of an 
angelic nature. This manner of 
expression being constantly applied 
to the subject or object of discourse, 
is the very circumstance which de- 
termines the real or imaginary ex- 
istence or distinction, in the subject 
referred to. In every case, there- 
fore, the grand enquiry which alone 
will determine whether the lan- 
guage is to be understood literally 
or figuratively, is obviously this :-— 
Is this language habitually applied 
to this subject? And one of the 
first, and perhaps we may say the 
first grand inviolable rule of lan- 
guage Is, that, when one manner of 
expression (comprehending the ge- 
neral meaning and location of the 
words which are used) i» understood 
in its habitual promiscuous applica- 
tion, to express the same general or 
specific idea, that same manner 0 
expression when habitually applie 

to any dividual object or subject 
ot discourse, is understood to ex- 
press that same idea which was in- 


rion to the subject of discourse, is |} tended ty be expressed by the same 
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janguage in all the other cases. If | 


any man should be disposed to 
question this truth, let him immedi- 
ately apply the rule to his own con- 

stant manner of speaking. That 
versonal properties are sometimes 
applied metaphorically, as for ex- 
ample, to inanimate objects, to mo 
ral or intellectual qualities, is not, 
as may be inferred from what has 
before been said, in opposition to 
this rule, because, when language 1s 
applied to any subject, whether mo- 


ral, intellectual or physical, in al 
metaphorical sense, it is not its ha- | 
bitual or general application to that | 
aud the very circumstance | 


subject : 


that the language is applied to that 


subject, im a manner different from | 


the habitual manner of speaking 
with regard to that subject, proves 
that it is metaphorical; and of 
course, that the language generally 
or habitually used in relation to the 
subject of discourse, is to be under- 
stood literally. If there were not 


inviolable laws in human language, | 


the confusion of Babel would de- 
scend to all generations. Ifa man 
i at liberty to violate, whenever 
be pleases, the first principles of 
language, how can it be certainly 


known when he does not mean to | 
si ' *. . 7 % B.. t j 
a these principles? For, with ; 
| derstand, that the first named per- 


uch licentious liberty as this, every 
tule by which we may direct the 
judgment in ascertaining his true 
meaning, is entirely destroyed. So 
that,in ascertaining the true meaning 


c 
r 


ot language, if a man will make its 


first principles subordinate to his | 
preconceived opinions, instead of | 
making his preconceived opinions | 


hend to these first principles, that 
han is very clearly bereft of his 
reason or honesty. Applying the 
above principles s for as certaining the 
(rue sense of the scriptures, I will 
adduce two passages which, to my 
mind, appear tnucontrovertible in 
hoof of the personality of the Ho- 
ly Spirit. 4 Cor. 2.10. “ For the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea the 
Ce 


»€ 





‘which distinction, 


deep things of God.” No one will 
deny that omniscience is, in this 
passage, predicated of that which 
is expressed by the word “ Spirit.” 
«The Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God’ it 
must necessarily refer to an intelli- 
gent being, and of course, to a real 
person. ‘Now the question is, do 
the attendant circumstances require 
that we should understand this per- 
son to be in some way, an agent 
distinct from God the Phislcersien 
Prima facie, the term “ Spirit” 
would, most fully, be understood te 
express an agent, at least, in some 
way, distinct from the subsequent 
term “ God.” For when a person 
is said to know the mind of a per- 
son, called by a different name, and 
in an antithetical form too, whatis 
the law or custom of language in 
such cases? There is but one an- 
swer to this question, viz :—d:f- 


ferent persons are referred to.— 


‘The same is most remarkably the 
case in this passage, which says — 
“The Spirit,” that is, as we have 
before proved, a person, “searcheth 
the thiags of God,’? who is alsoa 
person. Here then, it 1s asserted, 
a person of one name knows the 
mind of a person of a different name; 
of course, we should naturally un- 


son, possessed a personal existence, 
in some way, distinct from the per- 
son referred to by the other name— 
bears 2 resem- 


| blance to the distinction between 


two human persons, (and a resem- 
blance only; for it is impossible 
there should bea distinction of per- 
sons between the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, like that between two 
human persons, since there is but 
one supreme intelligent cause of all 
things.) But, say others, * the Spi- 
rit,”? in this place, means God the 
Father; and is proved by a com- 
inent immediately a aflixed, viz :— 
For what Inman know eth the things 
of a man, save the spirit of man 
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which is in him; even so, knoweth 
no man the things of God, but the 
Spirit of God.”?) What then is the 
amount of this comment? simply 
this: That no man knoweth what 
is in the mind of any man, except 
the individual himse/f who possess- 
es that mind; or, in other words, 
the secret thoughts of a man, are 
known only to himself; no other 
man knows them: which is a ver 
pertinent example, to illusivate the 
tru:!, that no being but the Divine 
Beng, kuows his own mind; and 
this is precisely such a comment as 
we should expect, when It is re-em- 
bered, that t 
So that 


his * Spi it? is Shivine. 
the comment perfectly coin- 
cides with, and supports the 'Trinita- 
rian system 3 and much less is thers 
any thing in it inconsistent with it. 
But to prove how the use and the 
laws of language would be grossly 
violated, if this passage was nut de- 
signed to express the obvious mean- 
of the words, let us present the 


the idea of Unitarisns. If“ the Spi- 
rit”? means God, without any refer 
ence to a distinction of persons, it 
would be proper to read it thus— 


© For the Spirit searcheth all things, | 


yea, the deep things of hinself!”? 
Nothing but to expose, what ap- 
pears to bea great perversion of the 
Apostle’s meaning, and te expose 
the inconsistency an’ impiety of as 
cribing te the infinite mind of God, 
a degree of knowledge so common 
even to ma:kind, as that of one’s 
own thou hts, would warrant the 
application of an idea so ludicrous, 
aud a degree of knowledge +o pue- 
rile, as this, to the Supreme Being 
it will be observed, that this know 
ledge, attributed to “the Spirit’ is 
described. in the order of @ climax, 


* 


the height of which is, (if the term 


“Spirit,” does nei mean a person, || 
in some way, distinct from the Fa. | 


ther) that the Father knows his own 
thoughts. But does not the mind 
shrink back with horrer at the 
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fection. 
| Apostle’s climax, appears worthy of 
his attempt and bis subject. 


| personal form and 
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thought, that an intellect so puerile 
as this, should be ascribed to Jeno. 
van? Andespecially, that an Apos- 
tle, full of the Holy Ghost, should, 
when expressing the vastness of the 
dis ise knowl dge, suCdenly dese q 
into a mere truism? But if the Spi- 
rit is considered as a person 1 some 
way distinct from the Father, 
then there is a_ pertinence—ap 
evident and peculiar propriety in 
the form of the language, that—* the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea,” 
even “the deep things of God.” 
And how profound and incompre- 
hensible will appear the knowledge 
and mind of that Being, who can 
search out even the Almighty to per- 
Such a termination of the 


Bat if 


the tefm * Spirit,”’ does not refer to 


/ a distinct person in the Godhead, 


the language in this passage does 


| not only represent an idea ludicrous, 
| and therefore impious, but isa gross 
words In a manner corresponding to |! 


violation of the first principles of 
langvage; it being a fact, which no 
one will deny. that, if the Holy Spi- 
rit is a distinct person from the Fa- 
ther, is is the precise mode in 
which it would be the. most natural 
and proper to spec k of him, as dis- 


tinet ficam the Father; but thesame] 


manner of ex- 
pression is hebituaily applied to the 
Holy Spirit by our Saviour part 
cularly, and by the inspired writers 
through the whole of the New Tes- 
tament. And let us imagine how 
the unletterec Corinthian Christians 
would probably understand this 
declaration, that, the | * Spirit 
searcheth even the deep things of 
Gad?’ They would understand 
this declaration according to the ob- 
vious meaning of the words ; why 
should they not? These illiterate 
men, were not the subtile metaphy- 
sicians of modern times. And the 
came metaphysial difficulties, which 
by “reasoning pride,’? are opposed 


to the dectirme of the ‘Lrinity, an 
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hus to the personality of the Holy 
Spirit would not occur to them. 
And the obvious, the most natural 
meaning would be the same to them 
as it is to us, viz. that the Spirit 
who searches, is, in some way, a dif- 
ferent person from him who is 
searched. And if these unlettered 
Corinthians, were in the most re- 
mote danger of falling into so great 
an error as the believing in the ex- 
jstence of and wi shipping twe per 
soos in the Godhead, when there 
was but one; why did not St. Paul 
remove that danger, by an after ex- 
planation or caution? The Unitari- 
an may say that he has, by the com 
ment of the next verse; but would 
pot such an a-sertion te entirely un- 
supported even by pla usibility, from 
the fact, that the comment is pre- 
cisely what we should expect, and 
wha: would be exceedingly perti 
nent, supposing that the Holy Spi- 
ritis a distinct person? This text, 
therefore, as it appears to my mind, 
is a corner stone, linmoveably foun- 
ded, and exceedingly, satisfactory. 
Math. 28, 19, “ Baptising them in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” This 
text is, and ever will be, a proof of 
the personality, if not of the divin 
ity of the Holy Spirit, which will be 
unanswerable to the mind of every 
man, who will not put light for dark- 
No one denies that the Fa- 
ther and the Son are persons.— 
There never was any other idea on 
this subject, among those who have 
believed in the real existence of | 
God, and of Jesus Christ. Kvery 
sort of analogy, then, that exists in 
the manner of expressing ideas, de- 
mands that we should understand 
this third word, viz. the “ Holy 
Ghost,” to refer to another person. 
Then, there is the additional cir. 
cumstance, that the word “ name”? 
belongs to the Son, as well as to 
the Father ; and, for the same rea 
sou, by the sane law of language, 
and idiom, and sense, aud ever y | 
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other thing that regulates the ex- 
pression of our ideas, it belongs to 
the third adjunct, viz. the « Holy 
Ghost.” But if this third term does 


not refer toa person, then perfect 


jargon is introduced into the lan- 


guaze. But one more remark on 
this passage is sufficient. If any 
other meaning is given to this pas- 
sage in reference to this subject, 
then confusion, disorder, a violation 
of the very fundamental principles 
and rules of language are introda- 
ced, and the whole christian world, 
by a just application of the true 
principles of interpreting and un- 
derstanding language have, from 
the first establishment of the chris- 
tian religion, been guilty of idola- 
try. But. that the scriptures are 
written in such a manner that the 
fundamental principles of language 
are disregarded, and thus the world 
left without any sure guide to de- 
termine the meaning of revelation ; 
will never be believed by those who 
believe the scriptures to be a reve- 
lation from heaven. Every ration- 
al .consideration, then, demands 
that this passage should be under- 
stood according to the obvious mea- 
ning of words and sentences of the 
same description in human dis- 
course. Ke 


oe OEM. 
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ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
NO. VII. 

One topic of discussion proposed 
in my first number was, what things 
ought to be done to promote a revi- 
val of re ‘ligion. But before [ enter 
upon the discussion of this, | ought, 
perhaps, to make a few remarks on 
the propriety of using means to 
promote a_ revival. Many speak 
and act on this subject, as if they 
doubted whether any means ought 
to be used for this purpose. They 
say, it is the work of God, and 
therefore it must be wrong for us to 
attempt to take it out of ‘his hands. 





well as those before mentioned. Inf the 
the natural world, the divine opera JM not, 


Spirit, are entitled to no confi- 
dence, but are spurious and vain.— 


212 On Revivals of Religion. 
They think that where he intends || in idleness,& wait for God to accom. Mit th 
to carry on a work of this kind, he | plish his own work, since he is fully Bi tion 
is fully able to do it, without any || able to do it without any assistance no p 
assistance of ours. And they say of his? Why does he think it ne. tion, 
they have no confidence in tho-e re | cessary to resort to a system of MM effec 
vivals which are the work of man. means, and why does he expect suc. appr 
And for these reasons, they think it |} cess no further than he uses them pers 
wrong to use means to promote a 1 faithfully ? Will it be said, tha fly c 
revival; and that those who do so, || means are necessary to produce ef. N 
cannot have a proper sense of their | fects in the natural world, but not MJ clud 
dependence upon God. And if, at | in the moral? What is the proof} mor 
any time, ey see men deliberately || Will it be said, that the mean [sary 
concerting a plan, and entering up || which are used for the production fi ihat 
on a systematic course of opere- of effects in the natural world am MH the 
tions, with a view to produce a re- || more uniformly successful, thar fition 
vival, they cousider them as virtu- || those which are used for the produc. any 
ally denying their dependence, and || tion of effects in the moral worl MM patu 
assuming the prerogatives of God ; || and that God has thus, by his provi MM of d 
and they dare not lend their aid in || dence, indicated our duty? ThifMcant 
promoting a scheme of this kind, || may be thought by some. But if%mea 
which appears to them, if not abso | needs better proof than has yet bee: MM freq 
lutely impious, yet as the result of || adduced. The means which as Msirec 
very erroneous views, | used in the natural world, some Mj tura 
I confess, | cannot see why the || times fail of producing the effec Min tl 
use of means to promote a revival! desired. After men have tilled ther HM freq 
of religion, should be thus conside- lg eround and sown their seed, th Mbe p 
red, any more than the use of means | harvest sometimes fails of com: ry Marist 
to accomplish other objects. Is it | to maturity. But it ought to be re fi mea 
because a revival of religion is the | membered, that these are not all th: Hof. t 
work of God ? We also believe that means which are necessary to th ity : 
a revival is the work of God, and || production of the effect, even [JM they 
we rejoice that it is so, and that he || they are all which men can use ;-— Wh 
is able to carry it en without any | and that the effect never follow gM proc 
assistance of ours. And we also | from these means alone. The rau fare 
believe that those revivals which are must descend, and the sun mus fin 
in such a sense the work of man as y shine, or the harvest will not beg fait! 
to exclude the agency of the Holy reaped. And these are means, sf whe 


But we see nothing in all this, to | tions are perfectly uniform— j)y, 
exclude the use of means. It is the || Where none of the means are wan: MM mez 
work of God to cause the earth te | ting, the effect never fails. And i wit! 
yield her increase. “He causeth || the only reason men ever fail, when gM ran 
the grass to grow for the cattle, and they have done all in their power, M sire 
herb for the service of man.” The |! is, that some other means are ne Heel 
husbandman is as much dependent 1 cessary, over which they have 10g nec 
upon God for the fruits of the | control. On this subject men act HM sire 
earth, as the church ts for a revival ; like rational creatures. They know J tse 


of rel. gion. Why does he noi say, | 
it is the work of God to give me a 


| they are dependent upon God.—@ he: 
| 
harvest, and it would be wrong for 


But they know also, that God @ An 


works by means, and have learnt the 
me to attempt to take it out of his | by observation that he works uni- ff fee 
hands? Why dves he not sit down | form! y- And they are sensible that § the 
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if they neglect the faithful applica- 
tion of the proper means, they have 
no prospect of success. In 
tion, therefore, as they desire the 
efizct to be produced, they use the 
appropriate means with fidelity and 
erseverance. And success usual- 
ly crowns their efforts accordingly. 
"Now, what reason is there to con- 
clude, that the use of means in the 
moral world is not equally neces- | 
sary, and equally effectual? Is it 
‘hat no effect follows from them in 
the moral world without the exer- 
tion of divine power? Neither does 
any effect follow from them in the 
natural world, without the exertion 
of divine power. This, therefore, 
cannot be a reason. Is it that the 
means used in the moral world more 
frequently fail of producing the de- 
sired effect, than they do in the na 
tural world ? It ought to be proved, | 
in the first place, that they do more 
frequently fail ; and then it ought to 
be proved that this failure does not 
arise from a want of all the proper 
means being used, nor from a want 
of. their being used with that fideli- | 
ty and perseverance with which | 
they are used in the natural world. | 
When men desire an effect to be | 
produced in the natural world, they | 
are accustomed to use all the means | 
in their power, and to use them | 
faithfully and perseveringly. But | 
when an effect is to be produced in | 
the moral world, I think they do 
not, in general, desire it so earnest- | 





ly, nor so carefully use all the 


means in their power, nor use them 
with equal fidelity and perseve- 
rance. They have some faint de- 
sires, indeed, and they make some | 
feeble efforts, and use some of the. 
hecessary means. But their de- | 
sires soon become languid, and they | 
use only a part of the necessary. 
neans, while they neglect others.— 
And they too often use those which 
they do not entirely neglect, in a, 


| 
propor- 


were so used in the natural world, 
no one would expect them to be 
snecessful. the man who but half 
plows his field, who takes no care 
in the selection of his seed, who 
scatiers it without judgment, and 
but partially covers it, has no reason 
to expect an abundant harvest. [ 
think, therefore, that the manner in 
which we use means in the mo- 
ral world, is abundantly sufficient 
to account for their partial success, 
without supposing there is any want 
of uniformity in the divine opera- 
tions. And that the supposition 
that they would ever fail, if faith- 
fully used, is perfectly gratuitous, 
and destitute of proof. 

But it is a question, whether these 
remarks will apply to the subject of 
a revival of religion. It is clear, 
that a revival’s being the work of 
God, will not render them inappli- 
cable; for the production of the 
natural harvest, is equally the work 
of God. Is a revival, then, the 
work of God, in a different sense 
from his other works? ts it a work 
of such a nature as to be incapable 
of being promoted by means’ Or 
are the means adapted to promote it, 
means which God only can use, and 
in which men can have no agency? 
if these questions can be answered 
in the affirmative, perhaps we shall 
be justified in not attempting to 
use means to promote a revival._— 
W hat, then, is a revival? A revival 
is the more lively and vigorous ex- 
ercise of religion in the hearts of 
christians, accompanied usually by 
the conversion of sinners. Itis a 
work of the same nature as the 
conversion and progressive sanctifi- 
cation of an individual, and differs 
from it only in being extended to a 
large number. Is the conversion 
and progressive sanctification of an 
individual, the work of God, in a 
different sense from his other works? 
The only difference 1 can perceive, 


feeble, irresolute manner, as though || is, that the effect preduced, is of a 


they used them not. If means 


different nature. In the natural 
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world the effect of the divine ope- 
ration is a natural good; in this 
case, the effect of the divine opera 

tion is a moral good. [ see no oth- 
er difference. Somehave called the 
conversion and sanctification of an 
individual a specval work of God, 
others a supernatural work, and 
others a miraculous work. If by 
a special work, s meant that st is a 
work which God coes not carry on 
in every individual, it is a special 
work in that sense. If by a super- 
natural work is meant that the ef 

fect produced is a moral good, which 
is superior to a natural good, it 1s a 
supernatural work in that sense ; but 
I do not think that a sufficient rea- 
son tor calling it so, because I do 
not think that is the idea usually 
conveyed by the term. Supernaiu- 
ral usually means the same ornear- 
ly the same as miracuious. What 
those mean who call it a miraculous 
work, I do not precisely know. A 
miracle is usually defined to bea 
suspension or counteraction of the 
laws of nature, that is, a departure 
from the established mode of di- 
vine operation. But God certainly 
has an established mode in the con- 
version and sanctification of men, 
which he has revealed in the scrip- 
tures, and according to which he 
has been carrying on this work for 
nearly six thousand years. There 
is no propriety, then, in calling it a 
miraculous work. The work of 
conversion and sanctification, there 

fore. is not a work of Ged in a 
sense different f-om his o her works, 
except in its being of a woral na 

ture. And now the question arises, 
does its being of a moral nature 
render it incapabie of being promo 

ted by means? No one who believes 
the bible will affirm it. Men are 
begotten by the word of truth, and 
are sanctified through the truth— 
The whole system of divine revela 

tion, is a system of means for the 
accomplishment of this work. Are 
the means, then, which are adapted 
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to promote this work, means whig 
God only can use, and in whig 
men can have no agency? Or. 
there are means which men can us 
for the promotion of this work, ha 

God claimed the use of them ey. 
| clusively to himself, and forbiddey 
| men to employ ‘heir agency ? Th 
| decision of these questions, will de. 
| cide what is our duty on this  gyb. 
| ject. And the decision of these ques. 
| tions is easy. God has given us th 
| bivle, not to be laid in a corner, by 
| to be used. He has appointed y 
| order of men whose whole busines 
| 18 the application of the means |, 
| has appointed for the conversiy 
| and sanctification of the buma 
|race. And he has made it the duy 
lof all men te make use of thes 
| means themselves, to promote thei 
| own sanctification, and to use then 
| with others, as they have upportuni- 
| ty, fur the attainment of the sae 
object. He has not indeed, institu 
ted these means, and required me 
to make use of them because ke 
needed their assistance in the ac 
complishment of this work. Ne: 
ther has he done so in the naturd 
world Buthe has instituted means 
and required the use of them, it 
And he has done it, it 


reason, as a particular favour to us 
He condescends to employ us 4 
| co- workers with himself, because it 
| is a great privilege to us to be thus 
| employed, though he is fully able 
accomplish his work without aij 


— 


| 

to 

assistance of ours. 

| In view of these considerations 
| think it clear, that it is not ony 
proper for us to use means to pro 

| mote revivals, but our indispensabe 

'dutv so todo: and that we ought t 
enter upou them with as much oe 
liberation and system. and pursue 
them with as much fidelity and per 


otherobject. And not only so. but thal 
we ought te call forth in this work all 


—— 


severance, as we should to attain anyg 


our wisdom, and prudence, apd 
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zeal, inasmuch as the object tran- 
scends all others in importance — 
And 1 would observe also, that | 
think we have as great encourage- 
ment to use means for the promo- 
tion of revivals, as we have to use 
means for the attainment of any 
object in the natural world. I will 
90 further. Il think we have even 
sreater encouragement to use means 
to obtain a spiritual harvest than 
we have to obtain the natural har- 
yest. For the means necessary to 
obtain the natural harvest are but a 
art of them such as men can use, 
while a large proportion of them are 
such as God only can use, and in 
which men have no direct instru- 
mentality. But the means necessa 
ry to obtain a spiritual harvest, are 
most, if not all, such as men can 
use, and such as God never uses 
without human instrumentality. 
A Frienp To ReEvIvALs. 
wun 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 

Tie Abr ihamie Covenant, the grand 

Charter of Messiah’s kingdum. 


EXTRACT IIf. 


Tsa1an, Lx. 6, 7. 


Ye that make mention of the Lord, 
keep not silence, and give him no 
rest, till he establish, and till he 
make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth. 

The glorious establishment of 
Jerusalem as a praise in the earth, 
implies the rebuilding of the city 
itself, as we'll as the restoration of 
the tribes of Israel, and the conver- 
sion of the gentile nations. 

As the land of Israel was chosen 
of God, and appropriated to Imman 
uel, to become the glory of all 
lands; so mount Zion or Jerusalem 
was designated as the peculiar and 
appropriate spot of this land, which 
God was pleased to select for his 
special habitation. While the peo- 
ple of Israel were yet in the wilder- 
hess, intimation was given, that the 
Lord would chuse a particular place 
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in some one of their tribes, where 
he would put his name, as his pecu- 
liar dwelling place. There shall be 
a place, said Moses, which the Lord 
your God shail chuse out of all 
your tribes, to cause his name to 
dwell there. “ Thithershall ye 
bring all that | command you. E- 
ven unto his habitation shall ye 
seek, and thither shalt thou come.”? 

This particular place for the 
house or habitation ef the God of Is- 
rael, was pointed out to King Da- 
vie by an Angel from heaven, with 
a drawn sword in hishand. “ And 
when David saw that the Lord had 
answered him in the threshing floor 
of Ornan, the Jebusite, he sacrificed 
there, and said— This is the house 
of the Lord God.” In this place 
the Lord promised to put his name 
forever. 

In answer to his prayer at the 

| dedication of the temple, the Lord 
appeared unto Solomon, and said— 
“| have hallowed this house which 
thou hast built, to put my name 
there forever ; and mine eyes and 
mine heart shall be there perpetual- 
l - 

This promise, respectiong the 
place for the special habitation of 
the God of Israel, is equal, in ex- 
tent of duration, to that by which 
the land of Canaan was given and 
confirmed to Abraham and his sexp, 
for an everlasting possession. And 
since the Lord is a God of truth, 
and his truth endureth forever ; and 
this promise being also virtually 
comprised in the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, the fact of its eventual and 
complete accomplishment, rests on 
the same sure basis, as does the 
fulfilment of the other more express 
stipulations of that covenant. If 
the name of the Lord, which, in 
covenant style, means the Messiah, 
the anointed linmanuel, shall be es- 
tablished to dwell there in the midst 
of Jerusalem forever ; it seems ne- 


cessarily implied, that the city itself 


shall be re-established, and become 
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in reality, 2s foretold by the Psalm- 
ist, * the city of the great King.” 

As the possession of the promised 
land which Israel at first obtained, 
was under the conduct of Joshua, a 
mortal man, and under the opera- 
tion of the Smai covenant ef which 
Moses, a fallible man, was media- 
tor, and which was itself but tem- 
porary, and of course to be done a- 
way ; so the possession, then obtain- 
ed under those circumstances, could 
not be durable and permanent. It 
was but a legal and conditional, or 
mere probationary possession ; and 
not the real possession, iinplied in 
the absolute covenant promise, 
made and confirmed by the oath of 
God to Abraham and his seed.— 
“For, if the inheritance be of the 
law, says the apostle, it is no more 
of promise; but God gave it to A- 
braham by promise.”” When, there 
fore, the house of Israel shall be re 
stored and established in their pos- 
session under the conduct of the 
Messiah, the ever living Mediator 
of the Abrahamic covenant, and in 
fulfilment of that everlasting cove- 
nant promise, (the conditional cov- 
enant being done away) their pos 
session will be durable. For, it is 
expressly ascertained by subsequent 
declaration of Jehovah, that they 
shall inherit the land forever. 

In like manner, Jerusalem, that 
was built under the operation of the 
Sinai, legal, and conditional cove 
nant, and under the conduct and 
direction of princes that were mor- 
tal and fallible, could not be more 
durable than the dispensation under 
which it was established. It could 
not, of course, be the real Jerusa- 
lem, or true city of the great King, 
implied in the Abrahamic covenant, 
but as different from it as the two 
covenants were different. This 
seems clearly implied in the apos- 
tle’s allegory of Hagar and Sarah. 
But when Jerusalem shall be rebuilt 
and established in fulfilment of the 
sovenant promise ef God, in conr- 
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| nexion with the perpetual establish. 
ment of the house of Israel, under 
the reign and government of the 
Prince of peace; it will be perma. 
oo and never mere to be destroy. 
ed. 

In prospect and full assurance of 
this great and important event, ma- 
ny glorious things are spoken b 
the prophets of this city of God— 
“ Thus saith the Lord, [ will brine 
again the captivity of Jacob’s tents, 
| and will have mercy on his dwelling 
| Places. .And the city shall be buil- 
| ded upon her own heap, and the 
| palace shall remain after the man- 
‘ner thereof.” This rebuilding of 
Jerusalem upon her own _ heap, 
| height, or eminence, is connected 
| in the same promise, with the res- 
i toration of Jacob’s tents. It is, 
| therefore, equally certain to be ac- 

complished. “ Look upon Zion, the 
city of our solemnities ; thine eyes 
shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation 
—a tabernacle that shall not be ta- 
ken down. Not one of the stakes 


thereof shall ever be removed ; nei- 


! 


ther shall any of the cords thereof be 
broken. Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that the city shall be 
built to the Lord from the tower of 
Hananeel unto the gate of the cor- 


ner. It shall not be plucked up, 


noi thrown down any more forev- | 


er.’ This repeated promise that 
Jerusalem shall be rebuilt so as ne- 
ver more to be plucked up, nor 
thrown down, nor removed, goes to 
illustrate and confirm the original 
covenant promise, that the Lord 
would put or establish his name 
there forever. 

But the glory and perpetuity o! 
Jerusalem, re-established, are still 
further confirmed by the voice of 
inspiration. “The Lord will be 
the hope of his people, and the 
strength of the children of Israel. 
So shall ye know that I am the Lord 
your God, dwelling in Zion, my ho- 
ly mountain. 


Then shall Jerusa- 
lem be holy—Judah shall dwell! for- 
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ever, and Jerusalem from genera- 
tion to generation. Beautiful for 
situation—the joy of the whole 
earth, is mount Zion—on the sides 
of the north, the city of <he great 
King. The glory of Lebanon shall 
come unto thee—the fir tree, and 
the wine tree, and the box together, 
to beautify the place of my sanctu- 
ary; and I will make the place of 
my feet glorious. And they shall 
call thee, the city of the Lord, the 
Zion of the holy One of Israel. 
Whereas thou hast been forsaken 
and hated, { will make thee an eter- 
nal excellency—a joy of many gene- 
rations. For, the Lord hath chosen 
Zion—He hath desired it for his 


habitation. This is my rest forever 


—here will I dwell; for I have de- 
sired it.” 

In view of this glorious establish- 
ment of Jerusalem, the Lord him- 
self calls upon all people te rejoice 
and be glad. “ Be ye glad and re- 
joice forever in that which I create. 
For, behold, I create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing, and her people a joy. 
And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, 
and joy in my people; and the 
voice of weeping shall be no more 
heard in her, nor the voice of crying. 
There shall be no more thence an 
infant of days, nor an old man that 
hath not filled his days. They 
shall not labor in vain, nor bring 
iorth for trouble; for they are the 
seed of the blessed of the Lord, and 
their offspring with them. The 
wolf also and the lamb shall feed to 
rether, and the lion eat straw like 
the ox. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, 
saith the Lord.” 

Thus, Jerusalem re-established, 
will be the joy of the whole earth— 
ajoy of many generations. It will 
be beautiful, excellent and glorious, 
far beyond what that, or any other 
place on earth hath ever yet been. 
It will be a holy habitation—a habi- 


tation of justice, and a dwelling 


piace for righteousness. 
Dd 
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But what will chiefly consum- 

mate this glorious establishment of 
Jerusalem, and what is essential to 
all the other glory and: perpetuity 
described isthe fact, that it will be 
the city and special dwelling place 
of the great King of Zion and Prince 
of peace“ who will appear in his 
glory not only to build up Zion, but 
to reign over the House of Jacob 
forever, and extend his dominion 
from sea to sea; and be King over 
all the earth.” “In mercy shall his 
throne be established, and he shall 
sit upon it in truth in the taberna- 
cle of David, judging, and seeking 
judgment, and hasting righteous- 
ness. For, He cometh—He cometh 
to judge the earth. He shall judge 
the world in righteousness and the 
people with his truth. For, right- 
eousness shall be the girdle of his 
loins, and faithfulness the girdle of 
his reins. He shall not jolie after 
the sight of his eyes, nor reprove af- 
ter the hearing of his ears; but in 
righteousness shall he judge the 
poor, and reprove with equity for 
the meek of the earth. And he 
shall smite the earth with the rod of 
his mouth, and with the breath of 
his lips shall He — the wicked. 
Then shall the acclamations of 
praise resound to the ends of the 
earth. ‘“ The Lord reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice, let the multitude of 
the isles be glad. For the kingdom 
is the Lord’s, and he is the Govern- 
or om the nations. Of the ine 
crease of his government and peace 
there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David and upon his king- 
dom, to order it and to establish it 
with judgment and with justice, 
from henceforth, even forever.— 
then shall the moon be confound- 
ed, and the sun ashamed, when the 
Lord of hosts shall reign in mount 
Zion, and in Jerusalem, and before 
his ancients gloriously. 
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Proceedings of the last General 
Assembly. 
To the Editors of the Utica Christian Repo- 
sitory. 
GentLemen—Having been at | 
Philadelphia during the meeting of 
the General Assemuly of the Pres- 
byterian church, in May last, and 
aving myself felt a deep interest | 
in their proceedings, I have thoaght | 
that a sketch of them might not be | 
unacceptable to your readers. I) 
have, therefore, looked over the 
notes I[ took at the time, and thrown 
together the following, which, it 
will be perceived, is partly a state. 
mest of their proceedings, and part- 
ly my own reflections upon them. 
The Assembly met, as usual, en 
the third Thursday in May. The 
opening sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Hix, of Virginia, the 
last moderator, from Rom. 16. 17. 


of the proper method of treating 
those who cause divisions and offen- 
ces in the church; and felt but one 
objection to it, which was, that it 
seemed to imply the existence of so 
much of a contentious spirit as to 
call for public animadversion, when, 
on the contrary, every thing seem- 
ed to indicate a very great degree 
of harmony and good feeling. It is 
true, indeed, that there are some 
differences of opinion among mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church, 
with respect to the nature and ex- 
tent of the atonement and other 
points connected with these. But 
so far as my acquaintance has ex- 
tended, these difierences of opinion, 
though by no means unimportant, 
have not been deemed a sufficient | 
reason for the interruption of mi- 

nisterial harmony and christian in- | 
tercourse, unless, indeed, by a few 

individuals, whose contracted views 

call rather for commisseration than | 
animadversion. And the procee- | 
dings of the Assembly, through the! 
whole of the sessions, evinced a 
harmony and cordiality of feeling 


I thought it a judicious exposition | 
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in the members, highly creditable 
to them, and gratifying to the friend, 
of religion. 

The Rev. Opapian Jennings, of 
Qhio, was chosen Moderator, anq 
the Rev. Dr. Carucarrt, Clerk. 

After the choice of Moderator & 
Clerk, one or two delegates, who 
had lost their commissions by the 
way, offered other testimony to 
show that they had been appointed 
by their Presbyteries as commis. 
sioaers, and were permitted to take 
their seats accordingly, 

An elegant copy of the stereo. 
type edition of the Constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church, having 
been presented to the Assembly, a 
motion was introduced to impose a 
censure upon the committee who 
had superintended that edition, for 
having corrected a manifest error 
which had crept into several for- 
mer editions. ‘The mover urged, in 
support of his motion, that the com- 
mittee, in making this alteration, 
had transcended the powers given 
then by the Assembly, and ought 
to be censured for so doing. The 
Assembly thought otherwise, and 
the motion was lost. It was well 
for the committee, however, and for 
the public, that the motion was 
made; as it gave the committee an 
opportunity of stating to the As- 
sembly, the manner in which they 
had attended to the business of 
their appointment, and of showing 
the unwearied labour they had be- 
stowed upon the examination and 
correction of the stereotype plates; 
from which it appeared, that their 
edition is decidedly superior to eve: 
ry other, and may be depended upon 
as entirely accurate. 

An election was held for Direc- 
tors of the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton. A great number of 
candidates were nominated, and 
the votes were considerably scat- 
tered. The gentlemen whose term 
of service had expired were all re- 
elected, however, by a decided ma- 
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Proceedings of the General Assembly. 


jority, except Dr. Perrine, who had 
removed to Auburn, and whose 
place was filled by Dr. Macauley. 
Dr. Ely, was elected for ‘two years, 
by a plurality of votes, in place of 
ir. Grant, deceased. 

A memorial was addressed to the 
Assembly by a Mr. Craighead, of 
Tennessee, who, in the year 181}, 
had been suspended from the gos- 
pel ministry for some errors in doc- 
tine. It appeared, that he had ap- 
pealed to the Assembly of that year, 
and had been debarred from prose- 
cuting his appeal, because he was 
jot present in person. It appeared 
also, that the Assembly of that year 
had stated in their minutes that 
Mr. C. was deposed, which was 
now found to bea mistake. The 
Assembly decided that this mistake 
ought to be corrected, and that it is 


not necessary for an appealant to | 


be present in person, in order to 
the prosecution of his appeal, pro- 
vided he is present by his papers. 
The Presbytery to which he belongs, 


were directed, therefore, to consid- | 


erhim as in the same standing as 
when he sent up his appeal, with 
liberty to take cognizance of his 
conduct since, and treat him accor- 
dingly. 

The session of Cross Creeks, 
who had suspended a Mr. Vance, 
fur marrying the sister of his de- 
ceased wife, and to whom the As- 
sembly of last year had referred 
back the case, with liberty to dis- 
pose of tt as they should think most 
conducive to the interests of reli- 
ron, made application to the pres- 


ent Assembly for a more decided | 


expression of their judgment in 
such cases. The Assembly retur- 
hed fur answer, that they saw no 
reason to depart from the decision 
of the last Assembly. 

Application was made to the As- 
sembly in behalf of the new society 
at Washington for promoting the 
‘ilization of the Indian tribes ;— 
ind the Assembly adopted a reso- 
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lution approving of the object, and 
recommending it to the attention of 
the churches. 

The committee on the records of the 
Syn.of Albany, reported one impor- 
tant exception, viz. that the Synod 
had done wrong in suffering to pass 
without censure, the act of one of 
their Presbyteries, by which they 
had received and installed a minis- 
ter from a foreign country, without 
complying with the rule prescribed 
in such cases. ‘The Assembly di- 
rected this exception to bé entered, 
on the book. 

The committee on the records of 
the Synod of Geneva, reported two 
exceptions. The first was, that the 
Synod had done wrong in deciding 
that a complaint against a Presby- 
tery wis not strictly sustained, and 
yet censuring the Presbytery as ha- 
ving proceeded irregularly in each 
and every act complained of. This 
exception was directed to-be enter- 
ed on the book. The second ex- 
ception was, that the Synod had 
done wrong in deciding that a per- 
son’s having been baptized in his 
infancy, did not, of itself, give him 
a right to be admitted as a prosecu- 
tor of a gospel minister. ‘The mo- 
tion to enter this exception was 
lost; and thus, the decision of thé 
Synod on this subject was virtually 
approved. 

The General Synod of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church, commonly 
called the Seceders, sent in a com- 
munication which stated that they 
had ratified the plan of union. pro- 
posed last year, by which that 
church is to become one with that 
under the care of the General As- 
sembly. There was nothing stated 
in their communication as to the fi- 
nal vote of their General Synod on 
the question, but I was informed 
that there were seven in the affir- 
mative, five in the negative, and 
four who declined voting. I lear- 
ned also, that two Synods, which 
lately belonged to this body, one at 
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Proceedings of the last General 
Assembly. 
To the Editors of the Utica Christian Repo- 
sitory. 
GenTLEMEN—Having been at 
Philadelphia during the meeting of 
the General Assen ly of the Pres- 
byterian church, in May last, and 
aving myself felt a deep interest 
In their proceedings, I have thought 
that a sketch of them might not be 
unacceptable to your readers. I 
have, therefore, looked over the 
notes I took at the time, and thrown 
together the following, which, it 
will be perceived, is partly a state. 
mest of their proceedings, and part- 
ly my own reflections upon them. 
The Assembly met, as usual, en 
the third Thursday in May. The 
opening sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Hit, of Virginia, the 
last moderator, from Rom. 16. 17. 
I thought it a judicious exposition 
of the proper method of treating 
those who cause divisions and offen- 
ces in the church; and felt but one 
objection to it, which was, that it 
seemed to imply the existence of so 
much of a contentious spirit as to 
call for public animadversion, when, 
on the contrary, every thing seem- 
ed to indicate a very great degree 
of harmony and good feeling. It is 
true, indeed, that there are some 
differences of opinion among mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church, 
with respect to the nature and ex- 
tent of the atonement and other 
points connected with these. But 
so far as my acquaintance has ex- 
tended, these difierences of opinion, 
though by no means unimportant, 
have not been deemed a sufficient 
reason for the interruption of mi- 
nisterial harmony and christian in- 
tercourse, unless, indeed, by a few 
individuals, whose contracted views 
call rather for commisseration than 
animadversion. And ihe procee- 
dings of the Assembly, through the’ 
whole of the sessions, evinced a 
harmony and cordiality of feeling 
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in the members, highly creditable 
to them, and gratifying to the friends 
of religion. 

The Rev. Opapian Jennings, of 
Ohio, was chosen Moderator, an¢ 
the Rev. Dr. Carucarrt, Clerk. 

Aiter the choice of Moderator & 
Clerk, one or two delegates, who 
had lost their commissions by the 
way, offered other testimony to 
shuw that they had been appointed 
by their Presbyteries as commis. 
sioaers, and were permitted to take 
their seats accordingly. 

An elegant copy of the stereo. 
type edition of the Constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church, having 
been presented to the Assembly, a 
motion was introduced to impose a 
censure upon the committee who 
had superintended that edition, for 
having corrected a manifest error 
which had crept into several for- 
mer editions. ‘The mover urged, in 
support of his motion, that the com- 
mittee, in making this alteration, 
had transcended the powers given 
then by the Assembly, and ought 
to be censured for so doing. ‘The 
Assembly thought otherwise, and 
the motion was lost. It was well 
for the committee, however, and for 
the public, that the motion was 
made; as it gave the committee an 
opportunity of stating to the As- 
sembly, the manner in which they 
had attended to the business of 
their appointment, and of showing 
the unwearied labour they had be- 
stowed upon the examination and 
correction of the stereotype plates; 
from which it appeared, that their 
edition is decidedly superior to eve- 
ry other, and may be depended upon 
as entirely accurate. 

An election was held for Direc- 
tors of the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton. 
candidates were nominated, and 
the votes were considerably scat- 
tered. The gentlemen whose term 
of service had expired were all re- 
elected, however, by a decided ma- 
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jority, except Dr. Perrine, who had 
removed to Auburn, and whose 
place was filled by Dr. Macauley. 
Dr. Ely, was elected for ‘two years, 
by a plurality of votes, in place of 
\ir. Grant, deceased. 

A memorial was addressed to the 
Assembly by a Mr. Craighead, of 
Tennessee, who, in the year 181}, 
had been suspended from the gos- 
pel ministry for some errors in doc- 
fine. Lt appeared, that he had ap- 
pealed to the Assembly of that year, 
and had been debarred from prose- 
cuting his appeal, because he was 
pot present in person. It appeared 
also, that the Assembly of that year 
had stated in their minutes that 
Mx, C. was deposed, which was 
now found to bea mistake. The 
Assembly decided that this mistake 
ought to be corrected, and that it is 
not necessary for an appealant to 
be present in person, in order to 
the prosecution of his appeal, pro- 
vided he is present by his papers. 
The Presbytery to which he belongs, 
were directed, therefore, to consid- 
erhim as in the same standing as 
when he sent up his appeal, with 
liberty to take cognizance of his 
conduct since, and treat him accor- 
dingly. 

The session of Cross Creeks, 
who had suspended a Mr. Vance, 
for marrying the sister of his de- 
ceased wife, and to whom the As- 
sembly of last year had referred 
back the case, with liberty to dis- | 
pose of it as they should think most 
conducive to the interests of reli- 
ion, made application to the pres- 
tat Assembly fora more decided | 
expression of their judgment in 
such cases. ‘The Assembly retur- 
hed fur answer, that they saw no 
reason to depart from the decision 
of the last Assembly. 

Application was made to the As- 
sembly in behalf of the new society 
at Washington for promoting the 
civilization of the Indian tribes ;— 
ind the Assembly adopted a reso- 
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lution approving of the object, and 
recommending it to the attention of 
the churches. 

The committee on the records of the 
Syn.of Albany, reported one impor- 
tant exception, viz. that the Synod 
had done wrong in suffering to pass 
without censure, the act of one of 
their Presbyteries, by which they 
had received and installed a minis- 
ter from a foreign country, without 
complying with the rule prescribed 
in such cases. ‘The Assembly di- 
rected this exception to be entered, 
on the book. 

The committee on the records of 
the Synod of Geneva, reported two 
exceptions. The first was, that the 
Synod had done wrong in deciding 
that a complaint against a Presby- 
tery wis not strictly sustained, and 
yet censuring the Presbytery as ha- 
ving proceeded irregularly in each 
and every act complained of. This 
exception was directed to-be enter- 
ed on the book. The second ex- 
ception was, that the Synod had 
done wrong in deciding that a per- 
son’s having been baptized in his 
infancy, did not, of itself, give him 
a right to be admitted as a prosecu- 
tor of a gospel minister. ‘The mo- 
tion to enter this exception was 
lost; and thus, the decision of thé 
Synod on this subject was virtually 
approved. 

The General Synod of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church, commonly 
called the Seceders, sent in a com- 
munication which stated that they 
had ratified the plan of union. pro- 


| posed last year, by which that 


church is to become one with that 
under the care of the General As- 
sembly. ‘There was nothing stated 
in their communication as to the fi- 
nal vote of their General Synod on 
the question, but I was informed 
that there were seven in the affir- 
mative, five in the negative, and 
four who declined voting. I lear- 
ned also, that two Synods, which 
lately belonged to this body, one at 
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the South and another at the West, 
comprising probably about one half 
of the body, had withdrawn from it, 
before the articles of union were 
formed., After the communication 
of the General Synod was received 
a motion was made to express the 
pleasure with which the Assembly 
received the information, and to in- 
vite the members of the General 
Synod to take their seats as mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. No 
opposition was made to the first 
part of the motion, but many mem- 
‘bers doubted the propriety of adop- 
ting the last. They thought the 
Assembly had no power, by the con- 
stitution, to receive any persons as 
members, who had not been appoin- 
ted for that purpose by the bodies 
to which they belong. In support 
of the measure it was urged, that 
the union was now completed, and 
the Associate Reformed Church be- 
come one with us; and that, unless 
the members of the General Synod 
were allowed to take their seats as 
members of the Assembly, their 
Presbyteries must be unrepresented 
till another year; and that, altho’ 
the constitution had not made pro- 
vision for such a case, it ought not 
to be considered as contrary to, but 
beyond it, and therefore a case for 
which the Assembly ought to pro- 
vide. In reply, it was urged, that 
the Assembly had no powers but 
such as were expressly given to it 
by the constitution ; that the con- | 
stitution had given it no such pow- 
ers, and therefore it had no right to 
assume them. It was urged also, 
that the Presbyteries of the Gene 
ral Synod were not yet entitled to 
any other representation in the As- 
sembly than they already had by 
two delegates from the General Sy- 
nod; for, although the articles of 
union had been ratified by the Ge 
neral Synod, this did not complete 
the union, as those very articles 
rovided for a further step to be ta- 
fen by those Presbyteries respec- 


tively. They were yet to mak 
their choice, whether to be amalga. 
mated with Presbyteries already jy 
our connection, or to retain their se, 
parate organization, and be united 
to some of the Synods belonging t 
| the Assembly. This step yet re. 
mained to be taken, in order for the 
union to be complete, according ty 
the very terms of the agreement 
It was asked, how are Presbyterie; 
connected with the Assembly, and 
entitled to a representation on it 
floor? Manifestly by belonging to 
some Synod under its care. Butto 
what Synod do these Presbyteries 
belong, and under what Synod shall 
the names of their representatives 
be enrolled ? They belong to no Sy. 
nod known to the Assembly, and 
therefore are not yet in its connec- 
tion. When they shall have deci- 
ded to retain their separate organi- 
zation, & shall have attached them- 
selves to some of the Synods under 
the care of the Assembly, and shall 
have been so reported by those Sy- 
nods, they will then be amenable to 
the Assembly, and entitled to a re- 
presentation, but not before. Ani 
probably some of them would take 
one course, and some the other ;— 
and some, perhaps, would decide 
not to become connected with the 
Assembly in either way, but would 
remain independent, or become con- 
nected with some other body. And 
therefore, it would be altogether 
premature and undignified, as well 
as unconstitutional, for the Assem- 
bly to adopt the proposed measure. 
These objections, however, were 
overruled, and the resolution adop- 
ted by a small majority. Those 
gentlemen who had veen, from the 
opening of the sessions, members of 
the Assembly, as the representatives 
of the General Synod, supposed 
that their seats had now become va- 
cated. But, the Assembly decided 
that they had not. 

The next day, the General Sy- 
nod came in, and united with the 
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Assembly in solemnizing the union 
by religious services. After which 
two ministers and two lay dele- 
gates, members of that body, took 
their seats as members of the As- 
sembly. The others declined ta- 
king their seats, having already 
made arrangements to return home. 

Drs. Romeyn and Neill, and Mr. 
Bethune, were appointed by the As- 
sembly, a committee to confer with 
a similar committee, if such should 
be appointed, from the General Sy- 
nod of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and propose a correspondence be- 
tween the two bodies. 

Application was made to the As- 
sembly for instructions as to the 
steps to be pursued in restoring a 
licentiate who had deen suspended 
by one Presbytery, and now resides 
within the bounds of another. It 
was answered, that he must make 
application to the Presbytery by 
which he was suspended; but 
the Presbytery within whose bounds 
he resides may take testimony in 
his case, and forward to his Presby- 
tery, if they are so requested by 
him, or by his Presbytery. I sup- 
pose the same principle will apply 
to the case of private members of 
churches in similar circumstances. 


Several appeals were presented to | 


the Assembly. One was dismissed, 
because the appellant had not fur- 
nished any copy of the sentence 
appealed from, nor any copy of the 
proceedings in the case, both of 
which are requisite. Another was 
dismissed, because it was immedi- 
ately from the decision of a Pres- 
bytery, and had not been first 
made to Synod, no sufficient reason 
being assigned why the appellant 
had not taken that course, 

An appeal was presented by the 
Rev. William Arthur, from the de- 
cisions of the Presbytery of Miami, 
by which he had been sentenced to 
receive a rebuke for slandering a 
brother in the ministry, and had 
been suspended for refusing to at- 
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tend and receive the rebuke. The 
appeal from the sentence of rebuke 
was not sustained; but that from 
the sentetce of suspension was sus- 
tained, because he had not been 
twice cited by the Presbytery to at- 
tend, after the sentence of rebuke 
had been communicated to him. 

An appeal was presented by a 
Mr. Lowry, from a decision of the 
Synod of Ohio. Its object was, to 
have an election of elders in the 
second church in Cincinnati set a- 
side, for two reasons. 1. Because, 
as he alleged, the meeting at which 
they were chosen, was called with- 
out the consent of the existing ses- 
sion. 2. Because other persons 
than communicants were allowed to 
vote. On investigation, it appear- 
ed, that a meeting of the congrega- 
tion had heen called to elect elders, 
without the consent of the session 
having been first obtained. The 
meeting did not, however, proceed 
to the election, but adjourned to 
another day. In the mean time, a 
meeting of the existing session was 
called, and their consent obtained 
to have an election held on the day 
to which the meeting stood adjour- 
ned. The election accordingly 
took place. There was no evidence 
adduced; that, in any former elec- 
tion, there had been any objections 
made agaimst persons voting, who 
contributed to the support of the 
gospel, but were not communicants. 
The Assembly,therefore,did not sus- 
tain the appeal. A committee appoin- 
ted to prepare a minute on the sub- 
ject, reported one, which recognized 
the right of the session to take the 
lead ina matter of this kind,& contai- 
ned a clauseexpressing it as the opin- 
ion of the Assembly, that it would be 
most desirable to have communicants 
only as the electors of church officers, 
A strong effort was made, to have 
this expression of the Assembly’s 
opinion struck out. It was urged, 
that it was the practice of many of 


| the churches of which the Assembly 
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was originally formed, to allow all 
those persons to vote for church of- 
ficers, who regularly contributed for 
the support of the gospel; and the 
constitution recognized the right, 
where it says, “ Every congregation 
shall elect—in the mode most ap- 
proved and in use in that congrega- 
tion ;”? and that it would be impru- 
dent and unwarrantable for the As- 
sembly to interfere. In reply, it 
was stated, that this clause had re- 
ference to the mode in which the e- 
lection should be made, whether by 
ballot or otherwise, and not to the 
persons who should be electors ;— 
that the word congregation here, 
had probably been adopted from the 
constitution of the church of Scot- 
land, where it was used, as in the 
Old Testament, to signify the body 
of communicants, and was synony- 
mous with the word church in the 
New ‘Testament, and could not 
have been intended to give this pri- 
vilezge to any but members of the 
church. It was stated also, that 
this expression of the Assembly’s 
opinion would only have the force 
of advice, and would not require 
any change in existing usages, un- 
less the churches should choose to 
follow it; and that, in order to 
guard the purity of the churches, it 
certainly is inost desirable that those 
who are to be spiritual guides and 
rulers, should be elected by those 
who submit to their authority — 
The debate on this subject was spi- 
rited and able, and lasted two or 
three hours, but the motion to strike 
out was negatived by a large majo- 
rity. Ll regard this decision as one 
of great importance ; and hope the 
time will soon arrive, when this ad- 
vice will be followed by all the 
churches in our connection, as I be- 
lieve it now is, by much the greater 
part. 

A resolution was adopted, that 
delegates from new Presbyteries 
furnish evidence to the Assembly 


that their Presbyteries have been | 





regularly constituted, ard aré ip 
connection with some Synod under 
its care, before they take their 
seats; and that this evidence ma 

be received before the choice of 4 
Moderator. 

The Directors of the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, recommen- 
ded that a choice be made of a 
Professor of Oriental and Biblical 
Literature in said Seminary; and 
that his salary, for the present, be 
fixed at $1000 per annum; and 
that the the funds of the Assembly 
be charged with only $400 per an- 
num of this, for three years, ar- 
rangements having been made to 
raise the other $600 by subscrip- 
tion. The recommendation was a- 
dopted, and the Rev. CHartes 
Honpcer, who has been some time 
employed as assistant teacher of 
Hebrew in said Seminary, was 
chosen accordingly. 

A resolution was adopted, that 
as soon as $15000 shuuld be reali- 
zed from the sale of property left 
for the Seminary by the late Presi- 
dent Wheelock, $10000 more should 
be appropriated from the perma- 
nent fund of the Seminary, to en- 
dow the Professorship promised in 
the agreement with the General Sy- 
nod of the Associate Reformed 
Church, to be styled the Wheelock 
Professorship of Biblical Litera- 
ture. 

A committee was appointed, of 
gentlemen who reside at Princeton, 
to take such measures as they shall 
deem most effectual, to raise funds 
for that Seminary; its pecuniary 
circumstances being, at present, 
greatly embarrassed. 

A request was presented to the 
Assembly, that they would give an 
opinion as to the time when chil- 
dren become too old to be baptized 
on account of their parents; but 
the Assembly declined expressing 
any opinion. 

The committee who had been ap- 
pointed to prepare a new system of 
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Psalmody, reported, that they had 
made some progress in their work, 
but had not yet completed the sys- 
tem. One or two gentlemen were 
added to the committee. 

A committee was appointed to 
see whether any measures could be 
devised to expedite the transaction 
of the business of the Assembly. 
and directed to make report next 
year. The business of the Assem- 
bly this year, occupied one day less 
than two weeks. 

A motion was made to have a 
new edition of extracts from the mi- 
nutes of the Assembly of last year, 
printed in the old form; and also to 
have the old form of short extracts, 
instead of the whole minutes, retur- 
ned to this year. Both motions 
were lost. And I rejoice that they 
were so. The meagre extracts of 
former years have given those at a 
distance, very little knowledge of 
what the Assembly have done. For 
one, | wish to know, every year, all 
that they do; and if it were prac- 
ticable also, I should wish to know 
all that they refuse to do. 

The usual reports were made of 
the state of religion, and many of 
them were very interesting. ‘The 
narrative printed by order of the 
Assembly, furnishes a summary of 
them, but could not, in a small 
compass, enter much into detail— 
Many incidents of a most interes- 
ting character were mentioned in 
those reports; and if the whole of 
them could be given to the public, 
they would richly repay the peru- 
sal. Exertions continue to be 
made, in various parts of the coun 
try, for the education of poor and 
pious youth for the gospel ministry ; 
and Theological Seminaries are ri- 
singup, in different and remote sec- 
tions of the church, which promise 
to do much towards furnishing able 
and faithful pastors. But the exer- 


tions yet made, by no means keep | 


pace with the increasing demand.— 
Che Auburn institution, it will be 


perceived, is favourably mentioned 
by the Assembly. So that there 
will no longer be room for any to 


justify their indifference to it with 


the plea that the General Assembly 
have not given it their approbation. 
A letter was received from the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the 
West, and another from the Associ- 
ate Reformed Synod of the South, 
claiming each a share in the library 
of the late Theological Seminary 
of the Associate Reformed Church, 
which by the articles of union is 
transferred to the Seminary at 
Princeton. The Assembly adopted 
a resolution referring them for an- 
swer to the reply which had been 
given to similar letters addressed 
by them to the late General Synod. 
Some of your readers may feel 
desirous to aa what disposition 
the General Assembly manifested 
towards those who are called Hop- 
kinsians. It is weH known, that 
some years ago, violent prejudices 
existed against them, and some, 
who occupy a high station in the 
Presbyterian church, were disposed 
to place them on the list of here- 
tics. ‘These prejudices have, in a 
great measure, given way. This 
class of men, on a nearer acquain- 
tance, have been found to manifest 
so much of the genuine spirit of 
the gospel, and above all, God has 
been pleased so extensively to bless 
their labours, and to follow them 
with revivals of religion, that good 
men, who have seen these things, 
cannot find it in their hearts to op- 
pose them. It is believed that 
there is no longer any danger of 
collision on this ground in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. I'wo attempts 
were indeed made, this year, to in- 
troduce a controversy on this sub- 
ject. But they both originated in 
an obscure partof the country, and 
were put down, with great unanim- 
ity by the Assembly. One was an 
appeal of the Presbytery of A. 
from a decision of their Synod in 
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the case of Mr. G. It appeared 
that one of their congregations 
wished to settle Mr. G. He had 
been ordained by a_ neighboring 
Presbytery, and came to the Pres- 
bytery of A. with a letter of rec- 
ommendation. The Presbytery of 
A. suspected his Presbytery of 
Hopkinsianism, and were not wil- 
ling to receive him on their recom- 
mendation. They demanded of 
Mr. G. that he should submit to a 
private examination. He pleaded 
his right to be received on his letter 
of recommendation from a sister 
Presbytery, but at the same time 
expressed his willingness to be pub- 
licly examined. ‘To this the Pres- 
bytery of A. would not consent, & he 
appealed to the Synod. The Sy- 
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ed by a number of individuals... 
They complained of the alarmin 
spread of those doctrines in their 
neighbourhood, and requested -the 
Assembly to do something for their 
relief. ‘The remonstrance was re- 
ferred to a committee, who reported 
that the matters contained in it 
did not come before the Assembly 


‘In such a way as to render it proper 


for any order to be taken upon 
them. This report seemed to give 
great satisfaction to the Assembly, 


| & was adopted unanimously, with- 
| out debate. 


The Assembly has under its care, 


| as nearly as I could ascertain, 12 
| Synods, 69 Presbyteries, 1523 con- 
| gregations, and 1004- authorised 


preachers; being an increase in 


nod ordered the Presbytery to re- || three years, of one Synod, 16 Pres- 
ceive him. The Presbytery appea- || byteries, 229 congregations, and 175 


led to the Assembly. ‘Ihe commit- 
tee to whom the papers were refer- 
red, reported that they were in or- 
der, but moved that the appeal be 
dismissed, on the ground that Mr. 
G. had since been received by the 
Presbytery of A. they having con 
sented to put’ written interrogato- 
ries to him and receive written an- 
swers. ‘The delegate from the 


Presbytery of A. appeared very | 


anxious that the appeal should be 
tried, and, in opposing the motion 
to dismiss, read a long speech which 
he had prepared in order to sup- 
port the appeal. It was so violent 
a philippic against Hopkinsianism, 


contained so many personal reflec- 
tions, that his own friends made a 
great many efforts to interrupt and 
to stop him, while the Hopkinstans 
begged as often that he might be 
allowed to proceed. After he had 
got through, not a syllable was said 
in reply, and the appeal was dis- 
missed with but one dissenting 
voice. 

The other case was a remon- 
strance against Hopkinsian doc- 
trines, from the same vicinity, sign- 


|| preachers. 





This number will be 
increased next year by the acces- 
sion of such of the Presbyteries of 
the Associate Reformed Church as 
choose to unite. The number of 
congregations and preachers may 
not-be quite correct, because the 


/ returns were, in many cases, in- 


complete. Of the number of men- 
bers in communion, I took no ac- 
count, because the returns were s0 
extremely defective; but it is prob- 
ably between 160 and 200 thou- 
sand. About one fourth of the 
congregations, and nearly one third 
ot the ministers belong to the state 


| of New-York. 
and evinced so much prejudice, and | 


According to the present ratio of 


' representation, if all the Presbyte- 


ries had been fully represented, the 
Assembly would have consisted of 


| 263 members, to wit, 254 represen- 
_tatives of the Presbyteries, half mi- 


nisters and half laymen, 7 minis- 
ters from the General Associdgions 


\of New-England, and one minister 
' and one layman from the Associate 
| Reformed Church. 
; however, of only 135 members, te 
wit, 128 representatives of the 
| Presbyteries, 90 of whom were ml- 


It consisted, 
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nisters and 38 laymen, 5 delegates |} edy this, let each minister, before 
jrom the General Associations, and || he leaves home to attend the mee- 
9 from the Associate Reformed || ting of the Presbytery at which the 
Church. Sixty-eight members, a | Commissioners are to be appointed, 
majority of the whole, belonged to || endeavour to find out some suitable 
the three central Synods, while the || man in his congregation whe can 
remaining nine Synods had but’60. || and will attend if appointed. And 
The Presbyteries near the place of || then let him be put in nomination. 
meeting had generally a very full In this way, I believe the distant 
representation, while those at a dis- | Presbyteries may generally insure 
tance had but few delegates, and |'a representation much more full 
several had none at all. {in view of || than ‘they have been accustomed to 





| these facts, | think the distant Pres- || have. If it should be thought that 


byteries ought to make more effi- |} so full a representation would make 
cent arrangements to insure their | the Assembly too large for the ex- 
full representation in the General peditious transaction of business, 
Assembly. As this is the highest} let the ratio of representation be 
judicatory of the Presbyterian | altered, so as to reduce the number 
Church, and all the parts are equal- !! of delegates to which the different 
ly interested in its decisions, and | Presbyteries shall be entitled. Per- 
equally liable to be affected by : haps that ought to be done. But 
them, it is certainly important that — till it is done, let a full representa- 
they should all have an equal voice | tion be sent. It is certainly of 
in those decisions. The Commis- | more importance than can well be 
joners’ fund this year, paid about . estimated. The interests of the 
ne half the travelling expenses of ' whole Presbyterian church are de- 
ie members. Greater exertions | pending. And not only so, but the 
wght to be made to increase that}! interests of generations yet unborn 
‘ind, so that those who attend may ' will be deeply affected by the mea- 
tot be so far dependent upon their sures now in operation, and by those 


gown resources, which are usually which shall be put in operation in 


mall. This would remove one succeeding years. I am astonished 
reat difficulty. Another difficulty , at the apathy which is manifested 
s, that the appointments are gene-, by many on this subject. Let its 
nlly made so long before the As- |! importance be duly weighed, and 
embly meet, that those who are ap- || there will scon be a change for the 


winted cannot determine whether | better. LOTA. 
‘will be convenient for them to|} July, 1822. 
tend or not. ‘To remove this | ane @eu~ 


ificulty, let each Presbytery not | 
aly pein the intial of dele- | SOCIAL PRAYER. 

nites to which it is entitled, and'} Social prayer is aduty so strong- 
‘te same number of alternates, ly obligatory on Christian churches, 
uta number of general alternates, ‘and so closely connected with their 
vith a commission which shall au- , welfare, that it cannot be neglected 
Horise them to occupy the seats of without sin and loss. The promise 
vy of the principals who may be of Christ encourages it, and, in all 
‘sent. And for this purpose, let . ages it hus been the means of obtain- 
wse be selected who will probably | ing the richest blessings for individ- 
‘willing to attend, whether they | uals and communities In every 
ul into the regular rotation of ap- | view it bears a character of high 
ittments or not. The greatest | importance, and demands our seri- 
Miciency, it will be perceived, is: ous regard. “But it must be evident 
Nong the lay delegates. To rem- ‘ to reflecting observers that: 1ts real 

Ke 
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usefulness is often destroyed by the 


devotion. Yet unhappily some are 
improper spirit or manner in which 


so destitute of “ brotherly kindness 

































itis conducted. Yes, with pain and || and Spee that they intemper- . 
sorrow be it remarked, that those || ately break through the bounds of 7 
who occupy the most prominent sta- || common decency, by making their Y 


tions in Christian societies, expected |} public prayers the vehicles of re. nF 


to be their efficient agents, either || proof and censure. Strangely ig- = 
from the want of spiritual mind, or a || norant, or forgetful of the sacredness nh 
prudent judgment, sometimes hinder || of divine worship, and of their obli- ich 
the proper and best effects of one of { gation to “love one another with a ‘1 
the most sacred and valuable insti- || pure heart fervently,” they infuse bie 
tutions. Under the consideration || the bitterness of their spirits into : 
of this affecting circumstance, the || their professed supplications to @ +, 
following hints are addressed to || God; and widen existing breaches : o 
those who are accustomed to pray || by the means which, if properly used bev 
in the meetings of Christians ;— would heal them. ‘This is an of- aie 

Be united. The affectionate un- || fence of no ordinary magnitude. [t ~ 
ion of believers is the main principle || is at once an act ef serious injus- i 


upon which social prayer is founded, 
and from which its efficacy arises. 
Prayer is eminently a spiritual ser- 


tice against our brethren ;—an in- did 
sult to God—by presenting to hing . 
the fruits of our unhallowed passions 


vice; and in its social exercise re- || under the mockery of devotion, and - 
quires a mingling of spirit with spir- || a dishonour and injury to the cause... 
it, and of heart with heart. Itis of || and the kingdom of the Redeemer. - 
indispensable necessity when Chris- || Perhaps it is an evil that does not. . 
tians meet to pray, that they should || frequently arise, and on that ac-@% 


be “of one accord and of one 
mind.” 

Between believers a real union 
subsists, inexpressibly close and sa- 
cred—a union which they owe to 
abounding pe and for which their 
offerings of gratitude should be pre- 
sented to God. They were chosen 
by one sovereign act of God, and 
joy together in the bosom of his eter- 
nal love; they are jviped to Christ 
by one Spirit and are the members 
of his mystical body; they ‘are 
brethren of one family, and joine- 
heirs of one unfading possession in 
heaven. This union or rather one- 
ness, should be ever kept in the 
mind, and if felt and realized, will || and contrite heart. 
excite the tenderest affections and Be not offended if you are not s 
the kindest sympathies in the breasts || often requested to engage in prayel 
of believers for each other; and || as others; there may be sufficien 
their prayers together, though ma- || reasons for it, which from motives ( 
ny, will be as the utterance of one || tenderness your brethren canno 
soul. mention to you; at all events, let! 

On the contrary, strifes and jeal- || sense of your unworthiness to speas 
ousies, mutual suspicions and dis- || to God reconcile you to the seem 
trust, strike at the root of all social || preference which is shown to you 


count there may be the less need to 
hint a caution against it; but hav- 0G 
ing witnessed it in different Chris- yw), 
tian societies, with the ill effects iti.) 
has produced, 1 could not let it pass 
unnoticed. ~ 

Be humble. Esteem and honour 
one another in love, and always con 
sider the lowest place the safest. 
the fittest, the happiest, the best seal 
Beware of the tempter of Divtrephes# 
the love of pre-eminence, when youm,.4 
meet at the footstool of mercy — ji) 
There you stand on equal ground. 
as sinners in need of unmeried p 
grace, and should be chiefly solicit 
ous to feel your want with an abaset 
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filow Christians. In the cultiva- 
tion of this lowly mind, you will 
BB enjoy a sweet and unruffied sereni- 
of ty that will endear to you the pray- 
It @ ing assemblies of the saints; and it 
e i will be the means of introducing you 
5° into the banqueting-house ef Him 
88 @ vhom your souls love, where, in de- 
i- @ jchtful fellowship with Him you 
4 @ will foretaste the blessedness of the 
8¢ @ triumphant state in glory. 

If you are favored with superior 
to pifts, think not the more highly of 
yourselves on that account; you 
ed @ j,ve received all from God, and the 
nore you have received the greater 


It your debt, and the stronger your 
S- @ notive to humility. However splen- 
Mi did and eminent your mental ac- 
‘0 tomplishments, they will be of no 
MSH val use either to yourselves or to 
nd ie church, if not exercised with 
SC MM poverty of spirit. Pride spreads a 
-@ urnish on the brightest talents ; and 
oe sight is more edious than that of 
fe iman vain of his abilities, endeav- 
- wring to display them in addresses 


tp God, with a view to gain applause. 
When entering the sanctuary, you 
will do well to recollect, that where 
nuch is given much will be required ; 
ind that he who perverts his talents 
to purposes of self glorying, takes 
in effectual means to dishonor God, 
ind bring judgment upon his own 
foul. You arein danger in propor 
tonto the excellence of your gifts, 
ind should be proportionably watch- 
lul, lest you be exalted above meas- 
ure. 

Be simple —Avoid high-sounding 
‘Xpressions and a multiplicity of 
words in prayer. Nature teaches 
that the language of supplication 
thould be artless and unadorned. 
Petitions from the wretched, the in- 
tigent, or the helpless, couched in 
pompous terms, indicate the pride, 
Bot the humility of the supplicant— 
lis want of proper feeling not his 
‘rvour. And when we hear a guil- 
on 'y apostate mortal addressing his 
Yo"Pended and injured Maker in a 
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supplicatory harangue of swelling 
words, who can resist the conviction, 
that he is insénsible of his real state, 
and is seeking to gain the admira- 
tion of men, rather than the needed 
benefits of Redemption by the blood 
of Jesus. 

When we offer supplication to 
God, we do it either as criminals or 
children. If as criminals, under a 
sense of guilt and condemnation, 
our petitions will be dictated by the 
distress and solicitude of our feel- 
ings, and will not, cannot, be studi- 
ed or pompous. If as children, we 
shall feel no need of multiplying 
words in order to be heard. In 
common life, we should be struck 
with the singular folly of a ehild, 
sitting at the table of his father, re- 
questing of him any part of the food 
he wished or wanted, in an affect- 
ed and showy style: butit is some- 
thing more than folly; it is offensive, 
if not profane, for the professed sons 
of God to ask of Him the provisions 
of his grace in parade of Janguage 3 
as if He would be the best pleased 
with and admire that which gratifies 
our vanity and corrupted taste. 

It is, however, painful to observe, 
that, some persons in public prayer 
spend a chief part of their time in 
offering observations on the nature 
of God, and the mode of his subsis- 
tence—in detailing His attributes 
—in descanting on His works, their 
ene, number, and variety ; and 
deducting therefrom proofs of His 
existence and perfections—in dis- 
cussing the doctrines of His Word 
—in stating the privileges of be- 
lievers—and in dictating reflections 
on the nature, obligation, and im- 
portance of Christian duties. They 
appear to be engaged in instructing 
othergin the truths of religion, or in 
making a confession of their faith ; 
notin prayer. The effects of such 
a practice are, uniformly, dissatis- 
faction and disgust; persons of se- 
rious piety, m consequence of it, go 
to prayer-meetings with reluctance; 
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—more for the sake of example than 
with an expectation of spiritual ben- 
efit: while others, of habits less de- 
cidedly religious, abstain from them 
altogether as uninteresting and wea- 
risome. Surely too much pains can- 
not be taken to correct and guard 
againsta practice attended with such 
injurious effects. 

rhe Scripture examples of pray- 
er, while they often contain the 
most elevated sentiments, and evince 
the most ardent feelings interest and 
effect us by the artlessness of their 
expression. Inthe patterns of pray- 
er given by Christ to his disciples, 
simplicity is a most striking charac- 
teristic. The first sentence, “ our fa- 
ther,” is inimitably tender, sublime, 
and artless ; equally fit for the lis- 
ping infant and the tongue of a saint 
im glory; and well adapted to em 
bolden and animate the confidence 
and hope ofa sinner in “ making his 
request known unto God.” But it 
is a standing reproof to the practice 
of those who affect to introduce 
themselves and others into the pres- 
ence of God, by reciting his perfec: 
tions, and by attaching lofty epithets 
to His name: nor is the form of its 
following comprehensive petitions 
and concluding adoration less admi- 
rable, nor less decidedly opposed to 
a multitude of words in supplication 
and lengthened doxologies. 

In every view, simplicity in pray- 
er appears rational, scriptural and 
desirable; and its attainment would 
be secured if we paid more attention 
to a right state of heart, than to the 
mode of our expression. If the 
heart be right, the language of our 
petitions can scarcely be improper ; 
but if it be not right, eloquence it- 
self will not supply the defect. 

Be fervent.—Let every supplica- 
tion be the effusion of warm devo- 
tiona! fecling, or it will be offered in 
vain. Cold and spiritless prayer 
begs denial, and insures its own 
failure. It is feeble and ineffective, 
and falls back upon the lip that ut- 
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ters it. On the contrary, prayer 


| winged with fervour of desire finds 


its way to the mercy-seat of God, 
and returns, like the spies from Ca- 
naan, bearing the choicest fruits of 
the land of promise. 
imitate the cry of Peter sinking 
in the wave—the woman of Canaan, 
or Jacob wrestling with the angel 
till he prevailed. Or rather, imitate 
none. Imitation is the parent of 
languor and formality. Cultivate 
habitual communion with God; me- 
ditate much on the worth of spiritu- 
al blessings ; be solicitous above all 
things to grow in grace, and to see 
religion Rasbhees in its life and 
beauty in the church; and your 
rayer in the sanctuary will be, what 
it ought to be, the pouring out of 
your heart before God. . 
If we would know and feel the 
importance of a fervent spirit in 
public prayer, we should consider the 
sin of formality. Between pa 
merely formal, and the total neglect 
of it, the moral difference is not s0 
great as some may imagine ; uL- 
less it be that the former is the 
greater sin. Formal prayer is 
worthless in itself; it deprives or- 
dinances of their utility—brings the 
worship of God into contempt—har- 
dens the heart—and, above all, isa 
takiig of the name of God in vain. 
Can there be a more awakening mo- 
tive to fervency? Yet, alas! how 
prevailing is the want of it! And 
who that loves the dwellings of Zi: 
on but must deplore the death-like 
coldness of those who lead her wor- 
ship? From many, one customary 
round of jaded expression, falls 
in drawing monotony upon the 
ear; we sleep rather than wake 
while they pray, and are relieved 
from our torpor only when they 
‘have concluded. But how few 
| plead with God with that earnest 
name which arises from a convictiol 
of the importance of what they are 
doirg F 
The want of fervour in prayé! 
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may commonly be attributed to a 
misconception of its nature. Pray- 
er is the utterance of want, the ex- 
pression of anxious desire, the cry 
of distress, the pleading of helpless- 
ness, the eloquence of penitence 
confessing guilt and imploring for- 
giveness. It is Faith, entering with 
boldness into the holiest places by 
the blood of Jesus, and asking at 
his hand the promised blessings of 
the New Covenant. It is the soul 
pouring out its cares, its burdens, and 
its wishes into the bosom of God — 
It is a means of special grace, and 
the way to spiritual enjoyment. It 
is the strength of the feeble, the 
succour of the tempted, the refuge 
of the eppressed, and the grand re- 
source of the Church in all her 
wants, trials and exigencies. It is 
a privilege of the first rank and val- 
ue; but too often considered as a 
mere duty, and practiced with re- 
luctance. It is entered upon as a 
necessary business, not as an exer- 
cise of delight, and performed as a 
work that must be done, and not 
chosen as a means of sweet and 
happy converse with God asa friend 
and a father. When itis viewed in 
so low and degrading a light, it is 
not surprising, though lamentable, 
to observe it degenerate into an un- 
feeling bodily service. 

Be short-—The time allotted for 
prayer meetings is usually limited, 
and proportionate brevity in pray- 
ing should be carefully observed. 
Within an hour, four at least may 
always engage ; | have known more, 
and it has given life and interest to 
the meeting. Long prayers are 
generally felt to be tiresome. Even 
— of much spirituality of mind 

ave wearied their fellow-worship- 
ers by the extreme length of time 
they have occupied. This evil 
might be easily remedied. But, 
without regarding the feelings of 
others, or the short time the meetin 
will continue, some persons aed 
from twenty to forty minutes in 


what they call prayer. whose actual 
supplications, if expressed in plain 
language, might be deliberately ut- 
tered in five minutes. But it seems 
they have a form, which they are 
resolved to repeat, and they do it as 
mechanically as a papist counts his 
beads. 

As singing forms a part of the de- 
votional service of prayer-meetings, 
care should be taken not to sing long 
hymns. One, two, or at most three 
verses, will be better than more.— 
And it is advisable that those who 
read the hymns should not first read 
them over, and then in two lines, as 
it occasions an unprofitable repeti- 
tion, and a waste of time. 

Lastly, be appropriate-—Regard 
occasions. In the usual weekly 
prayer- meetings theimmediate spir- 
itual benefit and salvation of those 
who are present should be the chief 
subject of prayer. Short petitions 
for the pastor of the church, for any 
who are known to be afflicted, and 
for the revival and spread of the 
work of God, may be properly in- 
troduced; but to enumerate a di- 
versity of subjects is unsuitable. In 
Missionary prayer-meetingsthe mat- 
ter of supplication is dictated by 
theirname. The preaching of the 
gospel to all nations—the out- pour- 
ing of the Spirit, and the conversion 
of the heathen, are subjects not to 
be mentioned incidentally, but to be 
the substance and end of every pray- 
er. As these meetings are of the 
most interesting kind, the attention 
of Christians should be particularly 
directed to them. ‘Their objects is 
pre-eminently great and momen- 
tous, and should awaken our sympa- 
thy and zeal; and with bowels 
yearning over the perishing millions 
of our fellow men, and with a faith 
animated with the assurance, that 
“Christ shall reign till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet,’?? we 
should unite with more than common 
earnestness to beg that his kingdom 


|may come. In every other meeting 
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for prayer, keep the particular 
end in view. 

These hints are submitted to your 
attention with affectionate respect 
—not from any desire in the writer 


to dictate to others. He would 
have felt happy if there had been no 
occasion to mention them ; put oc- 
cision most obviously existing, he 
could not be silent without sacrifi- 
cing a name and a character he 
thinks the most honorable, 
A Lover or Zion. 
Loudon Evangelical Magaz.ne. 


> OBO ««-- 
For the Utca Christuan Repository. 


FOREIGN MItSSION SCHOOL. 


Messts Epirons- S.ncel had the pieas- 
ure of witnessing the very interesting exhi 
b:' ios of the yourg men at the Cornwall 
Sehooi on the t5th of Viay, L have been un- 
happy disappointed in finding so little com- 
mendatocy notice taken of that event. For 
myself. | have n© wor:'s to express the grati- 
fieation which it aff. rded me. | must setdown 
tht day as one of the most interesting of my 
lity. We are aceistomed to consider missiona- 


ry operations as the most exalted efforts of 


christian benevolence, avd the most preeious 
offering we can make to our divme Saviour. 
Next to religion, the promotion of gem re] 
sciv nes excites the attention and commands 
the mightiest efforts of the human mind. In 
this institution, both objcets are happily com- 
bi ed :---it eertainly proposes the best means 
of diffusing divwe and human light where 
thevare the most needed. All objections to 
educating vatives, are here removed. A 
la. ge proportion of the young men are pious, 
and ail kept under a s.lutary discipline, with 
the best of moval and religious «xamples. 
They will go from this place. and return to 
their respective plac: s of nativity, possessing 
a fund ot knowledge, and the art of commu. 
nicating it, which will exe:te the a/miration, 
and command the respect of their country- 
men. ‘These advantages, accompanied by 
the meekness and humility of the gospel, 
will give them a most commanding influence, 
aid that of the most salutary kind. ‘These 
are reasonab!e caleulations, and those whieh 
give the native missionary greatly the advan- 
tage over one of anoiher nation. And these 
are only human calculations. We must hope 
much more from the grace of God, which 
will accompany means bearing such evideot 
marks ¢f his own appointment The exer- 
cis s of the vay were conducte! with great 
decency and propriety, and truly ereditable 
to the avi»bie and picus Principal as well as 
tothe pupis As an introduction, an excei- 
Jent sermon was d-livered wih the usual 
parts of worship. call the sermon excellent, 


but not sufiicieatly appropriate. 1 think that | 


that and the prayers were entirely (oo long 
and diffuse, enough to weary. the patience 
even of pious persons, who had come a great 


‘distance, not to be instrueted in a whole sys. 


tem of Theolegy, but :o be interested and a. 
roused on the subject which peculiarly char. 
acterises the institution, without divertin 
ay other channel of benevolence. Shoul 
we not impart more of what God has given 
us to this school of the prophets ? 

N. H, 


near 


We insert the following remarks, not that 
we approve of them in every particular, but 
because they are made with much candor 
and good feeling, and because we h:uve heard 
similar o#es on the same subject before, and 
if they are trne, we doubt not but ‘‘a friend 
of Revivals” will give them an impartial 
perusal, and derive from them some ad. 
vantage in the prosecution of his noble and 
difficult undertaking ; we say difficu't, be. 
cause it isa subject, on which there is some 
difference of views and teclings amoog good 
people, which we hope and pray’ may 
s’on be removed, and ull be brought in re- 
gard to this, as weil as other points of reli- 
gion, into the “unity of the spirit and the 
bend of peace.” Epironrs. 


For the Utica Christian Repository. 


Messrs. Exrrors—It will not probably be 
thought amiss either by you or your corres- 
poudent who subscribes himself * a friend to 
Revivals” if | should make a few remarks on 
his essays. Ifhe be a friend to Revivals I must 
claim him tor my friend. The object which 
he has called us to contemplate is in my view 
altogether the most interesting one that calls 
forth our exertions whilst we are on our jour- 
ney to eternity. 

When my friend began his essays, I confess, 
I indulged very liberal anticipations---be- 
sides the good that I presumed . would de 
to others, I did hope that he would rouse the 
drooping energies of my own soul, and that I 
together with himseif ould be brought ina 
more sensible degree to experience the hap- 
py effects of that delig!:tful subject which he 
proposed at large to diseuss. But 1 must at 
onee say that Lhave been utterly disappointed, 
and have refrained from making this decla- 
ration till I found that 1 was not alone in 
the disappointment. 1 expected to have set 
before me in glowing colours, the blessed ef- 
fects of revivals on the hearts and lives of 
chr.stians as well as on the general character 
and condition of the societies in which they 
occurred ; 1 expected that he would describe 
to me, from immediate reference to the $a 
cr -d volume, as well as from experience, the 
proper course to be pursusd by christians in 
order to attain so desirable an end, and that 
he would have defended these glerious exhi- 


bitions of divine grace from the aspersions of 
“enemies, or mistaken friends, by producing 


scripture examples and insisting upon the 
design and tendeacy of the divine word to 
produce such effeets. 

He has, indeed, attempted to describe a re 
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yival and to distinguish a true from a false 
one, but his distinctions are to me nearly un- 
jntelligible He has already given us nive 
marks and all of them except the last are con. 
fined to exercises of mind Now, pray of 
what use can these marks be in judging whe- 
ther @ revival is genuine or not? How are 
they to be applied by observers who cannot 
judge the heart independent of the external 
effects? ‘hey are indeed adapted in their 
nature to assist a person in examining him- 
self. But in looking over a Society where 
there appeurs to be a revival, I know not 
by what short process I shall determine whe- 
ther ‘* the convictions of its subjects are real’ 
or not---whether “ they love God chiefly for 
his own sake’’ or not, and so of the rest. 

I can see nothing in these distinctions which 
every christian is not familiar with, though he 
never saw arevival But supposing the au- 
thor sheuld proceed with the application of 
his marks and ascertain what have been the 
feelings of one half of the subjects in a given 
society and shall find these favorable and after 
he has examined the other half shall be obliged 
to set them down for spurious subjects; now, 
I ask, what sentence will be pronounced upon 
the whole w rk; will he cail it a genuine or 
faise revival ? Let it not be thought that [ am 
exposing this theory by an unfounded hypo- 
thesis. Will not the hypothesis apply to eve- 
ry instance of fact ? Has the author ever seen 
a revival in which he has not found, after the 
fruits were seen and the best evidence ob- 
tained, a part of the work genuine and a part 
of it spurions or my part, I do not think 
that genuine or spurious belurgs to any revi- 
val, Revivals are always good in themselves, 
as far as they go. We should rejoice to 
see men alive to the concerns of their souls 
and we are not certainly to condemn any de- 
gree of exeitement and diseafd it as spurious 
because it has not ripened juto thoroug’ cen- 
version. Let us rather endeavour to cherish 
every degree of feeling and add to it the light of 
the holy oracies and ‘ea: the soul to the toun 
tai. of divicre grace, that it may be hke a tree 
plaated by the mve’S of water. which vieldeth 
fruit in its season, and whose leaf fadeth 
not 

L regret that the author, in forming a sys- 
tem of rules on what he considers a very dif- 
ficult and important subject has not mede 
more frequeat reference to the holy Serip- 
tures or rather [ might say, that he has not 
made any Fron this fact, it may uot be 
thought strange, if some of his marks of grace 
are unseriptural | shail only notice one. 
* The subj: sts of a gennine vev val (says he) 
submit to Ge atthe divine disposal whether to 
be saved or los: ” 

The Seriprures, Prhiok, are in favor of en- 
tire and absolite sun : 
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as that he is indifferentto the motives presented 
to him, or takes so great a liberty with tie 
divine character, as to suppose that those pro- 
mises may fail, and perdition yet be the lot 
of believers; I thivk there is no small degree 
of disrespect to God’s word, and that plan of 
salvat‘en, which declares, that we love him 
because he firstloved us 1 eannot think 
that the author would be willing tu run into 
such execssive wilduess, and can only aceount 
for his language, by supposing him to have 
fallen, unhappily into the use of some of those 
techno theological phrases, the meaning of 
which he has net miputely examined, and 
which have produced so many vain disputae 
tions among Christians. N. H. 


— amen 


Extract from the minates of the Presbytery 
of Oneida, at their sessions in Camden, 
June 27, 1822. 

Whereas, for some time past, the special 
influences of the Holy Spirit seem to have 
been, in a great measure, withdrawn from 
the congregations under our care, and very 
little of the life and power of vital godliness 
appears among us. 

Resolved, That Presbytery view, with 
much conecrn,the present state of our church- 
es, and desire to be deeply humbled before 
God for that coldness and wor'dly minded- 
vess which prevail, and would call upon 
themselves asd upon the churches under their 
care to * repent and do the first works” 

Resolved, hat Presbytery would earnest- 
ly recommend to all the ministers of the gos- 
pel, church officers and private christians 
under their care solemnly to consider the 
present state of religion in their own hearts, 
and in those around them, and seriously aud 
prayerfully to inquire what they ean doe to 
promote a revival of true religon in the 
midst of us 

Resolved, That Presbytery consider the 
following as suitable means to promote 
a revival of religion, and wonld reeom- 
mend a diligent and persevering use of them 
to all under their care, as far as their circum. 
stances may render it practicable. 

i. A careful attention io personal religion 
—that the first part of each day be devoted to 
seeret prayer, that a portion of the Scriptures 
be read every day seriously and prayeriully ; 
that each one ask himself in the morning, 
what can [ do this day. to promote the cause 
of Chrst? that stated seasons be observed, at 
least weekly, for self examination, and occa- 
sional seasons for private fasiing and praver. 

2 The observance of family and social du- 
ti s~-that heeds of familics cail their families 
lecet' er, morhicg and evening for the wor- 
ship of God, and reading the Seripturs, and 
tatke a polat of couversing frequently with 

embers of ine family on the 
is tua. ordi ary soersl visits 

‘tims should never be made 
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232 Missionary Depository. 


tedly held; that females of similar age 
should associate together, for the same pur- 
pose ; aud that young men should have stated 
meetings by themselves for religious improve- 
ment. 

3. the faithful discharge of official duties 
—that pastors, elders, and deacons, visit from 
house to house; that they assemble members 
of the churches in classes composed of those 
of similar age, and eonverse with them indi- 
vidually ; that where there is an instance of 
awakenmg among sinners, special meetings 
be held for personal conversation with them : 
that congregations be divided into districts, 
anda church officer assigned to each, who 
shall be statedly called upon to report on the 
state of his district ; and that where the num- 
ber of church officers is not sufficient for these 
purposes, suitable persons be appointed to as- 
sist hem ; and that the churches observe oc- 
easional seasons of fasting and prayer, at 
least once in each year. 

4 That prefessing parents and their baptized 
children be statedly assembled, and instruet- 
ed in their reciprocai duties and obligations, 
and solemnly urged to the faithful discharge 
of them ; and that the catechetical instruction 
of children and youth be faithfwlly attended 
to. 

5. That neighboring ministers make ar- 
rangements to visit the churches, two and 
two, and endeavor to rouse the attention of 
professing christians, and leac them to feel the 
importanee of a revival of religion, and to 
use all proper means for promoting it. 

A true Extract, Attest, NOAH COE, 

Stated Clerk of Presbytery. 


—Lo—- 

United Domestic Missionary Society.——A 
society with this name was formed in the city 
of New-York, on the 10th of May, by a con- 
vention of delegates from various parts of the 
state, Its constitution will be given in our 
next. 


Death of Mr. Parsons.—Most of our rea- 
ders have probably heard, by this time. that 
that devoted missionary is now no more on 
earth. From Alexandria, in Egypt, on the 
10th of February, after having enjoyed the 
privilege of standing on the ground once pres 
aed by the feet of his Redeemer, his spirit as- 
eended to behold the face of that same Re- 
deemer, in glory everlasting. 

This event will excite the liveliest emotions 
in the friends of Zion. Most tenderly will 
they sympathize with his surviving colleague, 
Mr, Fisk, who has been thus suddenly depri- 
ved of his true yoke fellow, and I+ft alone in 
a land of strangers - and with no less tender- 
ness will they mingle their tears with those of 
the beloved parents. who, for reasons such as 
in this world we cap seldom fully comprehend, 
have been called to this afflictive loss 

We would, however, remark---that the 
language of this, or of any other similar proy- 
idence, is not thst of discouragement. He, 
to whom all power in heaven and on earth is 
comuiitted, has certainly more regard for Zi- 
on, and for the attempts, however feeble, 
which are made, in obedience to his come 





mand, to render her the joy of all lands. 
than the most holy of his saints can eve; 
have; and will by no means suffer a per- 
manent injury to befal her. {this truth 
we find the common refuge of God’s peo- 
ple, in every age when the Church’has been 
afflicted. Missionary Herald. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The continuation of G. G’s. Sermon, and of 
Theolpgical Questions, are unavoidably post. 
poned and % or 3 communications from Y, 


Utica Missionary Depository. 


Received for A. B. C. F. M. from June 22¢ 
to July 19, 1822. 


Sangerfield. The last earnings of Miss 
Frutilla Townsley, deceased, by 


her parents. $5 00 
Bridgewater From the Female Be- 
nevolent Society. 13 70 


Children of Sabbath School to pur- 
chase Books for Heathen Chil- 


dren, by Rev. A. Miller 10 00 
Mexico. Mon Con. Coll. by Rev. 
David R. Dixon. 4 08 
Trenton. Avails of a sheep. Deacon 
Younglove. 5 00 
Mon. Con. Coll. Garrett’s neighbor- 
hood. 0 96 
Utica Mon, Con. Coll. 5 51 


Miss Martha Dana, $6 25 and Miss 
Abigail Sanford, $6 25 earned 


by making Feather Fans. 12 50 

ae Mon. Con. Coll. _ — 22 00 
emale Evangelical Society e 

Rev. Mr. Sweezy,  * ; 14 50 


Clinton. A birth-day offe: earned 
ae the interval of study hours, 
y . 
Paris. Cent Soc. by Miss Sedate Blan- 
chard, Treasurer. 30 00 
A Female friend of Missions, a thank- 
offering on recovery from sickness 


1 00 


by another hand. 20 00 
Madison. Mr. John Howes for the Pal- 
estine Mission. 5 a0 


Cazenovia. A box of clothing estima- 
ted at $161 06 $54 from the La- 
dies of the Second Pres Con. in 
Pompey, $107 06 from the Caze- 
novia Missionary Society, by Lu- 
ther Burnell, Treasurer. 

Trenton. 3 bushels Barley and 1 of 
Peas, by Nathan Gurney, Esq. 

Madison. Mrs Stebbins, wife of Mr. 
Gilbert Stebbins, Gold, viz. a 
Necklace, 3 Rings, and 1 pair of 
Earaobs. 





Amount in money, $159 20 
ABLIAH THOMAS, Agent. 


—-eo— 

Errata.—tin our last N§. page 169, line 15, 
for produce read prudence : page 173, line 6, 
from bottom, for Cushites read Cuthites : 
page 175, line 5, for Syriac read Syrian ; 
page 176, line 7 from bottom, for deen read 
become ; page 190, last line, for 59 read 15 
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